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A Teacher’s Monologue 


Of course I am going to do my regular course of study 
work and keep “up to grade,” this year, but I am going 
to teach ever so many more things besides — things not 
specified, but just such things as I should want children 
to learn if I sent them to school. Here are some of them 
— not all. 

I am determined to have my boys and girls stand up 
straight this year, especially when they are reciting in 
the aisle. Such a “‘loching,” lounging way as they have 
of leaning on the desk, first one side and then the other! 
How am I going to do it? Some new way, be sure. 
It does about as much good to say, ‘“‘Stand up straight, 
John,” as it does to talk to the wind. I am going to find 
a way, or make it, to teach these children to stand de- 
cently this year. 

And they shall also learn to walk quietly. No mincing 
tiptoes. I hate that. But a controlled walk, I mean, 
as if they knew how to hold back and hold on to their 
muscles. -You know a ten-year-old barefoot boy can 
shake a house. It is marvellous what an amount of 
dynamic force a spindle-legged little youngster can hold. 
How am I going to make these boys walk like human 
beings instead of elephants? Bless you, I haven’t solved 
those problems yet. I am only telling you of my in- 
tentions. Oh, I forgot; they shall close doors softly, too. 

This class shall learn thoroughness if they learn nothing 
else under the shining sun. Most of the ills in this world 
are the result of the universal habit of doing things in a 
slipshod way. Did you ever take a little time to think 
of that? Well, do, and you will be amazed. Take 
the first thing that goes wrong in the morning and trace 
it right back to the cause and you will find that some- 
body hasn’t been painstaking and thorough. And so 
on through the whole day. A little failure in duty here 
and a little failure there adds up to the sum of positive 
wrong and discomfort. Watch yourselves —I do— 
and see how you drop stitches here and there all day 
long. And the universal stitch-dropping ends up in a 
ravel and a snarl. The want of thoroughness is one 
great American fault. We rush around and let things 
go, and the result is deplorable. Don’t keep asking me 
how I’m going to teach thoroughness to these ch Idren. 
How do I know yet? But I sha’n’t keep nagging 
them all the while. Be sure of that. 

Returning books! Is it a queer thing to teach children 
in school to return borrowed books? Well, I wish it 
was preached from the pulpit. Why, I’ve lost dozens 
of my very best books because they were never returned. 
It is stealing — that’s what it is, downright stealing. 
My heart drops like lead when a friend borrows a book 
of me. I foresee that I shall either lose my book or lose 
my friend, or both, for people resent being asked to re- 
turn books. And if they do give them back for the ask- 
ing, they are as calm and complacent about it as if they 
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had not broken an obligation. I really can’t understand 
the conscienceless way people act about books. 

Deference to older people. Be sure I shall not leave 
out this, for American children have little idea what 
it means. 

‘Anything more?” Yes; and now I expect you will 
smile. But I am going to teach my boys and girls to 
use their pocket handkerchiejs quietly and just as 
vesthetically as such a thing can be done. The pocket 
-handkerchief is a menace to decent manners. I met 
at a dinner, recently, one of the finest looking men I’ve 
seen in many a day. He talked well and seemed at 
home with the proprieties in every way. But—his 
pocket handkerchief betrayed him. One didn’t have to 
listen to hear it. That was enough. My interest and 
admiration were over. Such a breach of good breeding 
was unpardonable. I make too much of small things ? 
No, indeed. It is the little things that show the fibre of 
character, whether coarse or fine. I would rather every 
child in my room would be dainty in personal matters 
than to stand one hundred per cent in every branch. 





Children’s Lies 


CARRIE M. BourELLE, Omaha, Neb. 


HE child is not necessarily a wilful liar, but he is a 

dreamer—imaginative, living in a world of fancies. 

Not till the fifth or sixth year is the average child able 

to make the connection between, as Oppenheim puts 
it, the ‘internal processes and external causal conditions.” 
He desires to be a prince, imagines he is one, and has no 
hesitation in saying that he is so. Sometimes, he afterwards 
confesses that he was only ‘‘fooling.”’ 

Perfect innocence characterizes these statements. Imagi- 
nation runs riot; and he is now a dog, then a bird, and later 
a prancing horse. The child frequently carries on a mono- 
logue in such plays. This tendency is inherent in all children 
except those who have inherited very practical dispositions. 
Guyane says: ‘‘Fiction is natural to childhood: the lie is 
often the first exercise of the imagination — the first inven- 
tion: it is the first childish romance; and the object is often 
to embellish reality.” At this stage, the child personifies 
everything. 

Granted that a lively imagination is essential to the educa- 
tion, especially of those children whose outlook is limited; 
what more efficacious means than the indulgence of childish 
fancy? If they had no imagination, their education would 
be a very difficult matter. If this is so, why should parents 
sorrow over their children’s seeming falsehoods, and punish 
them so severely? It is only a stage of growth, and the child 
almost invariably passes through it unscathed. Provided 
the tendency to exaggerate continues much longer than it 
normally should, the child who claims that he ‘‘saw a thou- 
sand apples on a tree”? may be induced to be more exact 
by asking him to go back and count. One writer suggests 
the remedial effect of the mother’s relating a very exaggerated 
story, and saying: “‘ Mine was a play story — was yours?” 
As a means of correcting this habit, there has been suggested 
the study of mathematics; for in that study the child learns 
to appreciate the value of strict adherence to truth. 

While this ‘output of fancy” characterizes one period of 
childhood, the actual “moral lies” generally develop later. 
Occasionally falseh ods are the result of physical or mental 
defects. Many children under six years of age are unable 
to distinguish between “‘contradictory ideas suggested by 
the same association.” The child may be perfectly honest 
in his endeavor to faithfully report his perceptions, but the 
direct line between the formation of the concept and the 
expression of it in words, has been interrupted. Oppenheim 
compares this line to an electric wire, which, if in the slightest 
degree disturbed, will not accurately transmit the message. 
‘Any disturbance in the cortex of the brain,” says the same 
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authority, ‘‘causes inability to express correctly one’s inj res- 
sions; for it implies a disturbance in that part of the brain 
which preserves the memory pictures.” 

The wilful misrepresentation of facts is altogether too 
common. Robert Ingersoll is responsible for the statement 
that through fear of punishment for his misdeeds the child 
“throws up a breast work in the shape of a lie.” Miss 
Tanner writes in the same strain, adding that young children 
tell lies ‘‘only when they will be of some use to them, with 
no moral thought of the wrong, but only to escape pain from 
which they instinctively shrink.” G. Stanley Hall: has com- 
piled some interesting statements on this subject from data 
furnished by teachers. He concludes that at the beginning 
of school life, the average child can differentiate between 
the intentional and unintentional lie; that those schools 
which encourage self-reports, monitors, and examinations, 
are responsible for the cheating so prevalent among chil- 
dren. They allow their feelings to dictate largely in these 
matters, and will counterfeit an excuse for absence or tardi- 
ness to a teacher whom they dislike, but are honest with a 
popular teacher. The example of a deceitful child who is 
a favorite, is very apt to be emulated by all his schoolmates, 
Dr. Hall condemns school readers as well as “flashy litera- 
ture” and the newspaper, as conducive to mendacity. In 
the school as well as the home, the manner of asking ques- 
tions (especially in regard to some misdemeanor), the threat- 
ening frown and angry tone, provoke an answer which will 
save from punishment. Children seek to invent means of 
escaping the penalty of their prevarications by whispering 
“No,” ‘‘not,” “over the left,” or ‘in my mind,” after false 
statements. 

A child who scorns to utter an untruth, perhaps feels no 
compunctions of conscience in acting one. It is claimed 
that dissimulation by act is only the “natural result of natural 
causes.” In nature, we discover the protective colorations 
of birds and animals, on account of which we are ofttimes 
unable to find them or their homes. Gelmine tells us that 
‘Creatures seek to protect themselves by lying: that there 
is artifice on the part of weaker animals to shield them- 
selves: that this instinct is strong with primitive tribes, and 
the lower class of civilized peoples — they are very super- 
stitious.” If the child is the product of evolution, and if 
his development corresponds to that of the race, then he is 
not culpable in resorting to ruse and subterfuge for self- 
protection. 

As there are different kinds of lies, different remedies 
must be applied to effect a cure. The first requisite is to 
diagnose the case, and discover the cause. As has already 
been stated, authorities agree that the most powerful motive 
in the cases under consideration is fear of punishment. For 
this species of lies, it would be paradoxical to suggest punish- 
ment as a remedy. With adolescence, this tendency usually 
disappears of itself; but in the meantime, what is to be 
done? Dr. Hall recommends, as a remedy, the teaching 
of science, “‘The moral needs of which call loudly for more 
truth.” 

In the schools, truth-speaking should be rendered easy by 
removing temptations to lie, and the teaching of true speaking 
as anything else is taught. It has been said that “‘thorough- 
going truthfulness comes hard and late, and that an honest 
child is the rarest as well as the noblest product of the schools.” 
While parents and teachers should not resort to punishment 
to cure this evil, they should encourage the child to be brave 
enough to take the consequences of his own act. The 
motive of all training at this period should be to foster con- 
fidence, and inspire repentance for lapses from the truth. 


In the famous three hundred words supposed to have been 
reformed by the simplified board at New York, one finds two 
hundred words or more, which were spelled as they appear 
in the list, twenty-five or forty years before the deformers 
began their depredations on the language. Now they claim 
credit for all the changes which have come through evolu- 
tionary processes during the last one hundred years. 


—Western School Jvurnal 
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Series in Teaching Arithmetic 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO SERIAL STUDY 


taining to seven before we touched 8 —and so on. 

We finished up each number as we came to it and 

drilled enough to fix all the facts before passing to the 
next. It has been found that the work made accurate first 
grade recitations, but was so deadening that those who did 
it best afterwards came to dislike numbers. 

We think now that the series idea appeals to nature and it 
is best to teach something of 6, 9, and 12 before doing any- 
thing with 7 or 11. We do not care to drill for accuracy at 
first, but prefer to keep interest alive by discovery and re- 
discovery instead of using the memory so strenuously and 
exclusively as in the old days. So we take the groups of 
units and learn to count to ro or 12 as our course demands. 
Then we study the 2’s in the even numbers, disregarding all 
irregular separations. Then the 3’s, the 4’s, and the 5’s. 

It will appear strange to some when a class has an exercise 
in which g is studied and no mention made of anything but 
I, 2, 3, 6, and g; but when it is understood that the things of 
3 in 9 are all we are after for the present, our course will 
appear more reasonable and methodical. 

It will also appear strange to some that a teacher should 
not be careful to drill every fact into the mind on the day it 
is presented. We are not trying to get these facts into the 
mind and seal them there; we are trying to exercise the mind 
with numbers so it will be easy and pleasant to think in num- 
bers. A complete drill drives the fact into the mind so as 
to preclude thinking except as a mere act of memory. We 
want the mind free to act independently so it may afterwards 
compute, not by memory, but by reason, choosing in each 
instance the most attractive and reasonable method. There 
are usually many ways of solving problems. We want to 
prepare pupils for more than one method. While number 
is a new subject we wish it kept fresh and interesting. So 
it is best to leave to discovery and rediscovery many facts 
that may be fixed by rote. But we postpone much of the 
rote work to later in the year. 

Work with Six ‘Three boys have how many arms? How 
many hands? 

James can jump as far as John can go in three steps; how 
many of John’s steps equal two of James’ jumps? 

George can go upstairs two at a time; how many strides 
will he make in getting up six steps? If he could reach to 
the third step in one stride how many would it take? 

I got half a dozen lemons for lemonade and used but four 
of them; how many were not used? If one lemon will make 
two glasses of lemonade how many glasses will three lemons 
make? If we make it thinner and use one lemon for three 
glasses how many lemons will serve six? 

I found six seeds in*one grape and but four in another; how 
many more in the first than in the second? I found two meats 
in one almond; how many such almonds would yield six meats ? 

Percy has a very little pony. Percy has grown so this year 
that his feet almost touch the ground when he rides. How 
many legs are going when Percy rides his pony? How many 
more legs has the pony than Percy? 

I shot four marbles at the ring. Three went in; how many 
went outside? If I had put one more into the ring how many 
would have been left outside? 

I know a boy who can toss two balls so as to keep one going 
up as fast as the other comes down. How many such boys 
could keep six balls rolling? 

I know a man who can toss three balls so that two are in 
the air while the other is being tossed. If he could do the 
same thing with both hands at once how many balls could he 
keep going? 

In the family across the street there are four boys and two 
girls; how many children? How many more boys than 
girls? If one of the boys had been born a girl how many 
girls would there be? How many boys? Two of the boys 
are in high school and the other children are in the grades. 
How many are in the grades? How many more in the grades 
than in the high school ? 

Mr. May can extend his arms six feet. How many yards 


C )ME years ago we taught all the required facts per- 
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is that? Miss Featherstitch can turn her head to the left, 
put a ribbon against her nose and extend her right arm so 
as to measure just a yard of ribbon. How many feet? How 
many feet longer is Mr. May’s measure than Miss Feather- 
stitch’s? How many of hers make one of his? Teddy May 
takes a long step which measures two feet. How much 
longer is Miss Featherstitch’s measure than Teddy’s step? 
How much longer is Mr. May’s measure than Teddy’s long 
step? How many times as long? How long are Miss 
Featherstitch’s measure and Teddy’s long step? How long 
are two of Teddy’s steps? Three? Subtract Teddy’s step 
from how many feet? How many feet longer is Mr. May’s 
measure? Subtract Miss Featherstitch’s measure from Mr. 
May’s. Add hers and Teddy’s. 

Nine How many feet in three yards? In two yards? 

If a man can step one yard at a time how far will three paces 
take him? Two paces? 

At three cents each what do two oranges cost? 
oranges ? 

How many threes in nine? 
of nine? Of six? Of three? 

When school begins at 9 how many hours have you to play 
or work if you get up at 6? At7? At5? 

How long after the clock strikes 3 does it strike6? 9? 5? 
8? 7? 

There are nine men on our baseball team and three are on 
bases; how many others are there? How many less are on 
bases than off? When two men have had three strikes each 
how many strikes? How many when three men have had 
three each? George batted three fouls, John three, and 
Willie three; how many fouls? 

Three soldiers in a row and three rows are how many sol- 
diers? Two soldiers in a row and three rows are how many? 
Three soldiers in a row and two rows are how many? 

Three yellow birds and three black birds are how many 
birds? Three black birds and three red birds and three 
yellow birds are how many? 

I gave my bird nine seeds and he ate three of them; how 
many were left? I gave him six pieces of sugar and he ate 
three; how many had he left? I pointed my finger at him 
nine times and he pecked it six times; how many times did 
he miss ? 

Our dog barked three times at the milkman and three times 
at the laundryman; how many barks? ‘Then he barked 
three times more at a horse; how many in all? 

Twelve My ruler is twelve inches long; how long is half 
of it? I measure my book with it and three inches of the 
ruler are not used; how long is the book? I measure another 
book and six inches are not used: how long is that book ? 

What is half of twelve? How many are six and six? 
Twelve less six are how many? ‘Twelve less three? How 
many arez3andg? gand3? 6and6? gless3? 6less3? 
9 less 6? 

After dwelling at length upon the number and its divisi- 
bility by three it should be considered with reference to its 
points related to two or to four. It is best in these early sur- 
veys of 12 not tomake too mucheffort to exhaust ‘he subject. 
An entire lesson on the 4’s in 12 is a good thing, and several 
lessons devoted solely to the 2’s in 12 may well follow. Of 
course before the end of the year all the exact divisions of 12 
are to be reviewed in miscellaneous groups, but not at first. 
And at the last it will be as well to omit the memorizing of 
additions and subtractions of the unattractive numbers, leav- 
ing 7 and 5 for next year’s study if your course will permit. 

How many inches of my ruler are not used in measuring a 
book 4 inches wide? How many 4’s in 12? How many 
more than 4 are 12? What part of 12 inches are 4 inches? 
What part of 8 inches are 4 inches? What month is the fourth 
after March? The fourth after June? What part of a year 
are four months? 


Three 


In six? What is one-third 


—The School Weekly, Chicago 


And the golden woods are bathed in light 
Dying, if they must, in kingly pride; 
While the swallows, in the blue air wheeling 
Circle now an eager, fluttering band, 
Ready to depart and leave us 
For a brighter land! — Adelaide A. Procter 
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The Thanksgiving Story 
The Possibilities of a Number Table 


E. McG. 


“The things a child can make 
May crude and worthless be; 
It is his impulse to create 
Should gladden thee!” 


I read this little stanza in Prrwary EDUCATION, nine years 
ago. Ijreally did not receive any great amount of pleasure 
in the thought, until two years ago. 

I have a first grade room of children, five years old. Each 
year we had developed the Thanksgiving story; had made our 
little paper tents and canoes; had done some clay work, but 
that was the end, and soon forgotten. Nothing had been done 
to benefit the child, beside being any great pleasure. I had 
read so much, in Primary EpucarTIon, about what could be 
done with the fascinating story, and other stories, and work 
too, but everything required either a sand or a number table. 
As there was nothing of the kind in my room, I was handi- 
capped. 

In Helen Beckwith’s ““When First We Go to School,” * I 
read of a very simple way of treating this Thanksgiving story 
but—it required a table! Joy! A new teacher came to our 
advanced first grade room and didn’t want “that old number 
table” which was in her room. ‘The janitor placed it in the 
basement, where it was soon discovered and brought to num- 
ber one. It has since been in constant use. Now we could 


* Educational Publishing Company, Boston,;Publishers. 


have our story worked out as we wanted it. The first day 
of November, we began our story, using what is known oh our 
program as the “conversational period” for this purpose. 
I told of England and the king who wouldn’t let the people 
worship God as they pleased. We crossed the sea and had 
the best time in Holland, wearing our wooden shoes, paddling 
around in boats, looking at the great dykes, and windmills, 
finding out why these were built and finally leaving Holland 
because the dear little children were all learning Dutch — 
which fact pleased the little beginners very much. These 
stories of the Dutch, and their manner of living proved to be 
most attractive to the children. 

We set sail on the good ship Mayflower, and spent many 
days on the “big water.” We at last reached this side. The 
children were then told about the Indians. Don’t they love 
to talk about them? We learned how they used to live on 
this very spot, and paddle in our very creek. I had some 
arrow-heads, which I had found, and all the pictures of the 
red children and Indian life I could find were placed around 
the room. We talked of their manner of living, and the little 
papoose! 

We landed on the rock. 

We built again the fort and log cabins. How we learned 
to love Squanto, who taught the Pilgrims to plant corn “when 
the leaves on the oak trees were as big as a mouse’s ear. 
They were days full of happiness, when every nook and corner 
were full of some Indian reminder. Salathiel, the little bound 
boy, was so happy because he could shoot the arrow all the 
way across theroom when every time I tried it, it fell to the floor 
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In time, we reached the end of the story, after having our 
great feast with the Pilgrims and Indians, the object of which 
niakes all this story worth while. 

After the story was completed, I asked the children if they 
ouldn’t like to ‘make it on our number table. Of course 
hey would. Now we had nothing but a number table, and 

ty-six “inspirations.” First, we would need land and water, 
ouldn’t we? We could all bring a paper bag full of dirt 
for the land, but what for the water? Don’t worry, some child 
vill come to the rescue. Sure enough, in walked Rush the 
‘ext morning with two big rolls of paper — one bright blue, 

e other light green. (First indication of a parent’s interest, 
‘ush’s father works in a printing house.) ‘The children de- 
ided the green paper looked more like water. We placed 
ie paper on the table. A committee was appointed to re- 
iain after school to arrange the “‘land.” ‘The east end of the 
ible became England, and the west our country. On our 
side we outlined (I did — the children patted the dirt and 
felt themselves very important) the New England coast, mak- 
ing Massachusetts Bay very prominent. On the other side we 
made England and Holland, and France was placed down in 
the corner. After the ‘‘committee”’ had gone, one of the sixth 
vrade teachers came in and didn’t recognize the old country. 
Whereupon a geography was obtained and the British Isles 
were formed anew. (Try yourself to outline some country, 
without previously glancing at a map, and you will probably 
receive a shock.) The space between the east and west was 
the broad Atlantic. 

The next day the children thought Plymouth Rock should 
appear, so many big stones were brought, and the one they 
thought looked the nearest like it was chosen. A little crown 
was cut from paper and placed on England, about where 
London is situated. This represented the king. We made 
wind-mills of our number paper, and placed them on Holland. 
Since then, I have found in Primary EpucarTion, three little 
stanzas, known as ‘The Windmill Game” by Anna B. Bad- 
lam, which I shall use at this point next year. 

Many toy sail boats were brought for the Mayflower, and 
Samuel’s was finally chosen and placed near the Massachu- 
setts coast. The boat was held in place by pins stuck in the 
table. A little rowboat was placed there too, to transfer the 
passengers. Our number blocks served as the log cabins, 
with half cubes for the roofs. The fort, a larger cube, was 
placed upon a hill. Golden-haired Irene brought a really 
log cabin that had a chimney, and a door that would open! 
This cabin was loaned by an aunt — a souvenir of a Southern 
trip. With the placing of a few trees, our settlement was 
complete. The trees were pieces of cedar in spools and many 
little toy trees that are used at Christmas time. 

Now for our Indian village. We made our wigwams, as 
described in “‘When First We Go to School,” by cutting a 
circle and then taking a piece out, like a piece of pie, and past- 
ing the straight sides together. One mother hemmed a cir- 
cular piece of muslin, used grape vine sticks for poles and 
made a splendid tent. A small Indian, which I had at home, 
sat in this tent and was “lord of all he surveyed.” A small 
bean pot, a trophy of one of the mothers’ Boston trip, hung 
by means of a wire, on a tripod made of grape vines. Here 
our Indians cooked their food. Many little paper canoes 
were made and placed in the water near the Indian village. 
A small wooden canoe, purchased at a fair, was placed here 
too. Isitdone? I think so. But little Bright Eyes doesn’t 
agree. What is the matter, Bright Eyes? Oh, a handful 
of corn. Yes, you may come and plant it. And so the corn 
is stuck in the ground all through the little settlement and 
village, for is not Squanto and the corn planting one of the 
most charming stories to the child? Without the corn it 
would not have been complete. 

One week before Thanksgiving and it was worked out. 

Were the children interested? Exceedingly! And not 
only first graders either, for didn’t they come from all over the 
building to view the transformed table? And wasn’t every- 
body “called down ” by the wiser ones who stood around, if 
he didn’t know what some of the things meant? And weren’t 
the children delighted to tell the Superintendent what it all 
meant, when he feigned ignorance? Didn’t mammas want 
to come too? But best of all hadn’t the story been so talked 
about, and pictured, and lived, that the child felt the real mean- 
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ing, and did not simply connect the day with turkey and 
chicken? The day before Thanksgiving, we had an “enter- 
tainment” when a few little “pieces” were given, and one 
child stood before the table and told the whole story. A very 
generous donation of groceries was given by the children to a 
poor old woman. And so the day ended. 

In telling the story all the hardships, failures, and sufferings, 
were omitted. Only the joyous and happy times were given 
to the children. Did the children remember it? Yes. It 
seemed all the rest of the year something would happen to 
remind us of some part of it. 

The last week of school when we were talking about our 
good times together he with the brown eyes said, “‘Oh, but 
the Thanksgiving story was the best of all!” 





Thanksgiving on the Farm 
Oh, the farm was bright, Thanksgiving morn, 
With its stacks of hay and shocks of corn, 
Its pumpkins heaped in the rambling shed, 
And its apples brown and green and red, 
And in the cellar its winter store 
In bins that were filled and running o’er 
With all the things that a farm could keep 
In barrel and bin and goodly heap, 

Hung to the rafters and hid away. 
Oh, the farm was a pleasant place that day. 


Out back of the house the orchard stood, 

Then came the brook and the chestnut wood, 

The old sawmill where the children play, 

The fodder barn with its piles of hay, 

The walnut grove and the cranberry bog, 

The woodchuck hole and the barking dog, 

The wintergreen and the robber’s cave, 

Wherein who entered was counted brave, 

The skating pond with its fringe of bay. 

Oh, the farm was pleasant Thanksgiving Day! 
— Frank H. Sweet in The Independent 


Which Side are You? 


Two children looking through colored glasses, one said, 
“The world is blue,” and the other said, “It is bright.” 

Two boys having a bee, one got honey, the other got 
stung. The first called it a honey bee; the other, a stinging 
bee. 

“TI am glad that I live,” says one man. “I am sorry I 
must die,” says another. 

“T am glad,” says one, “that it is no worse.” “I am 
sorry,” says another, ‘‘that it is no better.” 

One says, ‘“‘Our good is mixed with evil.” Another says, 
“Our evil is mixed with good.” 

Two boys went to gather grapes. One was happy because 
they found grapes. The other was unhappy because the 
grapes had seeds in them. 

Two men, being convalescent, were asked how they were. 
One said, “I am better to-day.”” The other said, “I was 
worse yesterday.” 

When it rains, one man says, ‘‘This will make mud”; an- 
other, ‘This will lay the dust.” 

Two boys examined a bush. One observed that it had a 
thorn; the other, that it had a rose. 











Holding council over the Thanksgiving dessert 
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Stories from the Land of 
Never Never III 


ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 
(To be read to the children) 


“Old Mother Hubbard 
Went to the cupboard, 
To get her poor dog a bone. 
But when she came there 
The cupboard was bare, 
And so the poor dog had none.” 


T was after dinner, at Mistress Mary’s party, that 
| Mother Hubbard told her story. She was such a jolly 
old lady that everybody lcved her, and as for stories, 
why, she knew as many as five hundred and was al- 
ways thinking of new ones. 

She and Mother Goose were great friends, and could 
often be seen knitting away, for they loved to help the old 
woman who lived in a shoe knit stockings for her children. 
I was just going to say mittens, but as it was never cold in 
that land way over beyend the purple hills, no one needed 
mittens. 

You see, if it had not been for Mother Goose and Mrs. 
Hubbard the shoe children would have been bare-footed 
most of the time, for it took all of their mother’s time to cook 
for them and to keep them in order. 

It was a fortunate thing that those shoe children lived in 
the beautiful land of Never Never, where everyone is so kind 
and helps everybody else. 

But I must tell you how Old Mother Hubbard looked. I 
always like to know how people I am reading about look, 
don’t you? 

She was a chubby little woman, with a kind, merry face 
that seemed to be all wrinkles and dimples when she laughed, 
and she laughed often, that is why the children loved her so. 
She had twinkling black eyes, and hair as white as snow, 
and she always wore a white cap with a wide frill all around it. 

Her dress was very gay, with red flowers all over it, and it 
was looped up over a red quilted petticoat which was short 
enough to show the great silver buckles on her shoes. 

She had a black bodice, and a little ruffly white apron, 
and always carried a cane. 

If you should ever meet such an old lady, look and see if 
she has a great smart-looking dog following her. If she 
does have, make up your mind it is Mother Hubbard, and 
ask her to tell you a story. I am quite sure she will. 

“Yes,” she said, when the children asked her to tell a 
story. ‘“‘Which of my five hundred shall it be?” and she 
began to think, and smile, and nod, while all of the people 
at Mistress Mary’s garden party fairly held their breaths 
as they thought of the lovely, lovely stories going through 
Mother Hubbard’s mind. 

“T know,” she said at last. “‘I’ll tell you about my dog 
Fluff-Fluff. Why, where can he be?” and she put a little 
silver whistle, which hung by her side, to her lips and blew 
upon it. 

While she was waiting for Fluff-Fluff, he was laughing at 
the cow who could jump over the moon, and, by the way, 
that was the time the dish ran away with the spoon; for in 
the land of Never Never the tables cleared themselves, dishes 
just walking away from the tables. Well, while Mother 
Hubbard was waiting for Fluff-Fluff she said, “‘Do you want 
to know why I use a whistle instead of whistling with my 
lips or calling him? Well, when I was a little girl I heard 
that 


“Whistling girls and crowing hens 
Always come to some bad ends’’: 


and so I never whistle with my lips, but use this instead.” 

Just then Fluff-Fluff came running up wagging his tail 
and barking. in the most beautiful voice you ever heard. 

Now you would expect a dog named Fluff-Fluff to be as 
white as snow and as round and soft as a puff ball, wouldn’t 
you? But this is where the queer part comes in, for he was 
as black as a coal, and as smooth and shiny as a piece of 
glass or satin. 
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He wore a b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-l collar of gold all set with rubies, 
and he had as many blankets as there are days in the year; 
each one embroidered with his monogram, IF. F. H., which 
stands for Fluff-Fluff Hubbard. 











‘Once upon a time,” began Mother. Hubbard, who was 
seated upon a huge toad-stool, ‘there was a dog. He lived 
in Earthland, and was owned by some very wicked, cruel 
boys, who cut his ears, tied tin cans to his tail, and {didn’t 
give him half enough to eat.” Here a tear dropped from 
Fluff-Fluff’s eyes just to think of it. 

“Oh, the poor dog had a terrible time. Near the poor 
dog lived a little white dog with hair like silk, who had the 
loveliest time from morning until_night, who had nothing to 
do but play and eat chicken bones. The poor dog used to 
watch the little white dog and wish and wish that he too 
had a nice home. 

“Well, time went on, and one night the Man in the Moon 

he sees everything, you know — told the Cow all about 
it, and the Cow told me. It made me feel badly, I tell you, 
so one day I started out for Earthland to find the dog. | 
trotted here, and there, and everywhere, and at last I found 
him in an old box, which the boys had nailed up and called 
a dog house. He was a poor forlorn dog, you may be sure. 
I knew in a minute he was a smart dog, so I just untied him, 
left enough money in the box to pay for him, and away we 
walked. It was a happy day for both of us, wasn’t it, Fluff- 
Fluff?” and Fluff-Fluff nodded and smiled, showing his 
beautiful white teeth, two of which were filled with gold. 

“T’ll tell you why I called him Fluff-Fluff,” said Mother 
Hubbard to Jack Sprat, who wished to know. ‘You re- 
member the little white dog who had such a good time? 
Of course you do. Well, his name was Fluff, and so my 
Fluff-Fluff wished to be called that too. It doesn’t matter 
a bit to Fluff-Fluff and me whether he’s black or white, as 
we like the name and that’s all there is to it.” Which I 
think is a very sensible way of looking at it, don’t you? 

‘Fluff-Fluff and I came home over the purple hills. and 
on the way he told me everything bad that had ever happened 
to him. It makes us both feel so badly that we don’t like to 
talk about it, but those times are over now and he is the 
gayest, and happiest, and most respected dog in Never 
Never.” 

At this the party clapped, for they all loved Fluff-Fluff 
very much and knew it was true. 

‘“‘When we reached home puss was waiting for us, and 
she made friends with Fluff-Fluff at once. That little saying 
about ‘fighting like cats and dogs’ belongs to the cats and 
dogs of Earthland and not to us. 

“T went to the cupboard to get him a chicken bone, but 
the cupboard was bare. Poor Fluff-Fluff was so disappointed, 
but he made the best of it, even playing a joke on me to show 
me how cheerful he could be in time of trouble. 

“T was obliged to leave him to go to the butcher’s — you 
know where you buy meat, Jack, for you and Mrs. Sprat — 
and then I went to the baker’s to buy some bread. 

“A terrible thing happened while I was away, for, when I 
returned, Fluff-Fluff was dead. Not really dead,” she added 
quickly, for everybody was looking for his handkerchief, 
“but only make-believe dead. Yes, there is where the joke 
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came in; for when I started out to buy him a coffin he com- 
menced to laugh. 

Yes, Fluff-Fluff is full of jokes. We have such good 
tims I don’t know how I ever lived without him. He is 
a great help. He can spin as well as I can, and makes all the 
cloth for his blankets. He looks very cute sitting in his 
little chair spinning. You know, and you, too,” and she 
nodded to Mother Goose and the old woman whose pig 


wouldn’t go over the stile. These three old ladies were great 
friends, and were never tired of telling how smart their three 
pets, the gander, the pig, and the dog, were. 

‘It seems that when Fluff-Fluff lived in Earthland,”’ 
Mother Hubbard went on, ‘“‘he saw some boys standing on 
their heads, and he practiced until he wore all of the hair 
off of the top of his head. I had to buy him a wig, but he 
learned how. Now his hair has grown again. 


‘As for dancing — but he’ll show you, if King Cole will 
have his fiddlers play a jig.”” How the people at the party 
laughed to see Fluff-Fluff dance! 

‘‘He and puss are great friends. 
was sick Fluff-Fluff used to feed her. 

‘Spinning and dancing are not his only accomplishments; 
he can read the newspaper, play a flute, and ride a goat.” 

‘There is the story of Mother Hubbard’s dog, and it is so 
wonderful that Mother Goose has written a poem about it, 
and you can find it in her book to this day. 

The stars were peeping out, one by one, by the time Mother 
Hubbard had finished her story, and, as Baby Bunting, and 
Sleepy Head, and the Shoe children were ready for bed, the 
party broke up. 

“It has been a splendid party. We had a lovely time,” 
they all said, as they said ‘‘Good-by” to Mary and her 
maids, who stood at the gate and dropped each one a curtsey 
us he passed through. 


At one time when she 


“Ts there a cross word that tries to be said? 
Don’t let it, my dear, don’t let it! 
Just speak two pleasant ones, quick, instead, 
And that will make you forget it.” 
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London School Visitors 


More than a thousand teachers have asked to be included 
in the tour of inspection of American and Canadian educa 
tional systems which Alfred Mosely is arranging. Onl) 
hundred will be sent. A committee has been at work selecting 
from the large batch the required number. Members of the 
teaching profession, including many prominent schoolmasters, 
have applied from all parts of the British Isles. Applications 
have even been received from Germany and Madras, and 
one from Australia. These cannot considered, as the 
scheme applies to the British Isles only. Most of the appli- 


hive 


be 


cants are women. The party will leave England at the 
beginning of November. 
Slow and Sure 


Better a dozen specimens thoroughly studied as the result 
of the first year’s work, than to have two thousand dollars’ 
worth of shells and corals bought from a curiosity shop. 
The dozen animals would be your own. No one can warp 
Nature to suit his own views. She brings us back to abe 
solute truth as often we wander. The study of Nature 
is an intercourse with the highest mind. You should never 
trifle with Nature. At the lowest her works the works 
of the highest powers, the highest something in whatever 
way we may look at it. 

President Jordan, Stanjord University 


as 


are 


Kire Pictures 


‘Recitation 
As I watch the fire-light glow 
Castles in the embers show; 
Towers, castles, all so grand, 
Like a bit of fairyland. 


November Lullaby 
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Great Inventors 
For the Little Children 


Benjamin Franklin 
ei Ss 


HERE was another great man who was fond of 
trying experiments when he was a boy. One day 
when he was swimming, he tied himself to a kite 


and let it tow him across a pond a mile wide. The 
only out-of-door sport he liked was swimming. He didn’t 
care for fishing, shooting, or riding horse-back. Wasn’t 


that queer for a boy? 

Benjamin Franklin was born in 1706 — two hundred years 
ago —in the little town of Boston, on Milk Street, near the 
famous old South Church. He was taken there the first 


day of his life and baptized. You will find a tablet now on 
the house in Milk Street, telling everybody that it was in 
the house that stood on this spot that Benjamin Franklin 


vas born. 

As a boy he was brought up as a candle and soap maker. 
But he didn’t like this work, and as he was a great reader, 
his father thought he had better make a printer of him. 

At the age of fifteen he began to learn the printer’s trade 
with his brother. But they didn’t get along very well to 
gether and Franklin determined to run away. He sold some 
books that he had and got enough money to go to Phila- 
delphia. When he walked up Market Street in that cit) 
he was a funny sight. He was dirty to begin with. His 
pockets were stuffed with shirts and stockings. He carred 
three great puffy roils of bread, one under each arm, and he 
was eating the third. He gave the other two to a poor 
woman and her child. He was very awkward and must 
have looked very ridiculous. He passed by the house of a 
Mrs. Read. Her young daughter was standing in the door 
and saw this queer looking boy and laughed. He wandered 
along the streets and into a Quaker meeting-house, and fell 
asleep and did not wake till morning. 

He got work in a printing office and the man took him to 
the house of this same Mrs. Read where the girl had laughed 
to see him, for lodgings, and she was very kind to him 
now. He afterwards married this same little girl. 

He was encouraged to go to London to see about the things 
necessary to set him up in the printing business for himself. 
He had so little money when he got there that he lived on 
thirty-seven cents a week. After a year and a half he re- 
turned to Philadelphia. He was poor, but he was writing 
a good deal for newspapers on deep subjects and attracted 
the attention of people. He also wrote verses. 

He began to study now in good earnest and learned to 
read French, Italian, and Spanish. 

About this time he made a newspaper, The Pennsylvania 
Gazette, which was the best at that time. It was a bright 
funny paper and people liked it. 

Every printer in those days made an ‘‘Almanack.” Every- 
body, rich and poor, had one hanging by the fireplace. 
Franklin made his own almanac under the name of Richard 
Saunders, and the name came to be shortened to ‘Poor 
Richard.” The bright things and the funny things that 
Franklin said in this almanac made it sell rapidly and 
made it famous. Everybody quoted what “Poor Richard” 
said. He made these almanacs every year for twenty 
years. 

When Franklin was forty-one years old, he began studying 
the subject of electricity. In 1750 he announced his inven- 
tion of the lightning-rod. He believed that lightning was a 
form of electricity. He tried an experiment with a kite to 
draw the lightning from the clouds. It was done in this way: 
A kite was made of silk, and on the upright stick was fitted 
a sharp pointed wire. To the end of the twine was tied a 
silk ribbon and where the silk and twine joined, a key was 
fastened. When the thunder clouds came over the kite, the 
pointed wire drew the electric fire from these clouds, and 
the kite became electrified. (Explain this word to children.) 
When the rain had wet the kite so that it could conduct the 
fire freely, the fire streamed out from the key when the 
knuckle was held to it. 
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The news of this experiment, in drawing down the fire 
from heaven, rushed over the whole world, and Franklin 
became famous. So whenever you see a lightning rod on 
a house you can say to yourself, ‘Benjamin Franklin in- 
vented that.” This rod takes the lightning from the clouds 
and saves the building from fire. 

In 1776 the United States Government sent Franklin to 
France on important business. He was received with great 
enthusiasm by the French people. They made portraits, 
medals, and busts of him, until there were more than two 
hundred different kinds to be set in rings, watches, snuff- 
boxes, and bracelets. 

He afterwards returned to Philadelphia, where he died and 
was buried. 


Here are a few of Poor Richard’s sayings: 


God helps them that help themselves. 


Early to bed, early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, 
and wise. 


Plough deep while sluggards sleep and you will have corn 
to sell and to keep. 


If you would have your business done, go: if not, send. 
Many a little makes a mickle. 


E;xperience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn in no 
other. 


Lost time is never found again. 
There are no gains without pains. 
A fool and his money are soon parted. 


When a well is dry we know the worth of water. 


Practical Arithmetic 


‘IT had in my wagon a young lady, then a student at the 
high school. Presumably she had passed through the various 
grades in the grammar school. In fact I know she had; 
and two other young ladies, whose educational advantages 
were limited to an outside district. Stopping in front of a 
fruit store, I asked the price of melons. Said the dealer, 
‘Seven dollars per hundred.’ ‘I will take ten,’ said I. And 
as these melons were being handed up I asked the young 
ladies, ‘Girls, how much must I pay this gentleman for these 
melons at $7 per hundred?’ The high school girl answered 
$3.90, the Grant School girl $2.50, and the Piedmont School 
girl go cents. I was simply paralyzed. 

“Being at that time a trustee of the school district, I made 
it my business on the next Monday morning to call at the 
school and request permission of the principal to ask the 
youngsters in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades the same 
question. Not one of them had the remotest idea of working 
it out mentally, nor could any one of them work it out on the 
blackboard. I tried them with the simplest questions in 
potatoes, onions, and pumpkins with the same result. On 
the next Saturday afternoon the high school young lady re- 
ferred to, met me with another high school student. She 
said: ‘I am ashamed to meet you, Mr. Craig. That melon 
question was so easy that I don’t know what to think of 
myself.’ Said her companion, ‘What was it, Mr. Craig?’ 
I then laid the proposition before her. After studying it 
mentally for some minutes the answer came, ‘If too melons 
cost $7, ten melons will cost 70-rooths ’ and beyond that she 
could not pass. — The School Bulletin 


Lady Autumn! Lady Autumn! 
Thanks for you the children keep. 
You have made the world so lovely 
Just before it goes to sleep 
Wrapped up snug and warm and deep! Sel, 
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Spelling 
C. S. Mount 

AST year while attending a series of lectures on Edu- 
cational Psychology, the question of the educational 
value of the various studies came up for discussion. 
The professor claimed that spelling has no educa- 
tional value other than the cultivation of memory. He said 
that he knew that a person who mispelled words was not 
considered an educated person, but for his part, he thought 
too much time was spent upon it; and that it wasn’t a crime 
to write a letter full of mispelled words. While we do not 
think the poor spelling is an actual crime, still a poorly spelled 
letter has anything but a pleasant effect upon the recipient. 
There are many refined people who are poor spellers, but the 

dictionary is their salvation. 

Written spelling is the most practical for several reasons. 
We do not go through life spelling orally. The minister does 
not spell to his congregation; the mistress to the maid; nor 
the doctor to the druggist. We need written spelling a hun- 
dred times more than we need the oral. It imprints visual 
images through the eye and hand; strengthens the impres- 
sions and enables the teacher to test every pupil in every word. 

Some people advocate the speller; others the words at the 
top of the reading lesson. The chief objection to both of these 
is that they are apt to contain many words not in frequent 
use. One speller I have in mind, contains lists of words for 
each grade arranged alphabetically. The maker was desir- 
ous of having a certain number of words for each letter. Con- 
sequently the lists contained many words not in common 
use, and words. which the average child would probably 
never hear. Some of them were bunt, champ, copse, smut, 
in the second grade; axial, dell, plea, slick, in the third grade. 
I grant that a child should be able to pronounce these words 
at sight, and to know the meanings; but why waste precious 
moments drilling the spelling of them into little minds? A 
young child, and even an older one, should be able to recognize 
many more words than they can spell. The teacher who 
insists upon a child being able to spell every word in the read- 
ing lesson will make but slow progress. 

The words at the top of the reading lesson are placed there 





for pronunciation. The author of the reader generally 
selects the words which he thinks will prove most difficult, 
but the wise teacher goes over the lesson carefully before 
teaching it, and makes a list of her own. Some teachers re- 
quire the pupils to read over the lesson and jot down all words 
which they do not understand, and which they are unable 
to pronounce. Most classes stumble over the same words. 
One fourth grade reader contains words like pulka-ha, dirge, 
portend. Now the maker of the reader intended that the 
pupils should know the meaning of the words, and be able 
to pronounce them, but I am very sure he did not intend 
them for spelling words. Yet I went into a class-room one 
day and the teacher complained that the pupils always failed 
on just those three words, and a few others like them. She 
asked me what she should do to impress\ them upon the 
pupils’ memories, and she was very much shocked when I 
told her I’d omit them in the spelling lesson as I was quite 
sure they would not be apt to need them very often. We 
had quite a long argument and in the end she decided to 
follow my advice. 

The memory of a speller that I had when I was in the third 
grade lingers with me still. It contained lists of words, twenty 
ina list. The teacher never explained the lesson. She simply 
said, “Take the next column,” and we took. One list always 
fascinated me. It consisted of words ending in “‘o,” cameo, 
folio, embryo, embroglio seraglio, pseudo. They were all 
the more fascinating, because I did not know the meanings. 
Of course I formed my own conceptions — embryo had some- 
thing to do with embroidery; embroglio was connected with 
steak; seraglio wasa kind of church. It may be that the course 
of study demanded just those words, but the teacher might 
have made them easier for us if she had explained a little. 
As it was we worked in the dark, and the results were any- 
thing but good. 

A principal once notified his teachers that he would give 
the classes a test in the spelling of common household articles 
and staple groceries. The teachers taught carpet, chair, 
table, sofa, and the thousand and one things with which the 
average child is familiar, Now this school was in the slum 
district. The children were nearly all of foreign extraction 
and consequently the English language was rather a puzzle, 
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They were so miserably poor that their idea of household 
goods was limited to chairs and tables, with perhaps a bed. 
Their food consisted of bread, onions, and sour wine, or beer, 
cheese, and bread. However, the teachers did their best. 
The day arrived, and so did the words — tobacco, sago, 
malaga, grapes, vermicelli, buffet, lambrequin, bric-a-brac, 
counterpane, what-not, etc. Of course they were household 
and grocery articles, but they were so much Greek to these 
little children. The same test was given in another school 
where the children were of foreign extraction, but American 
born, and these did a little better. Now that man’s ideas 
were all right, but they were not practical. I do not mean 
that the child’s knowledge must necessarily be limited to the 
things he knows, but I do mean he ought to have a thorough 
knowledge of the essentials, before he branches out. Every 
child knows a buffet as a sideboard, and a counterpane as a 
quilt. "The New York stores advertise sideboards, and quilts, 
or bedspreads, not counterpanes. What-nots have been out 
of date for many moons. 

Many teachers prefer to select their own words. They 
select words from two or three spellers, and from those most 
frequently misspelled in the language lessons. Every child 
who leaves school should know how to spell through, though, 
believe, receive, quiet, quite, again, which, whose, what, with, 
went, and when—and should never confuse the last two—use- 
ful, using, almost, business, doctor, picture, piece, friend, an- 
swer and a host of other familiar but mispelled words. They 
should be able to use them in sentences, too, for I’ve met pupils 
who could spell went and when in a column, but confused 
them in sentences. With us, it is a common occurrence to 
receive sentences like this — Columbus whent to Spain. 

Every written lesson should be a spelling lesson. ‘That is, 
care should be taken that every written lesson should be 
copied correctly. This will form habits of correct observation. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS 


Teach words in common use — as which, what, went, etc. 

Words unusual in spelling as — receive, believe, etc. 

Words which resemble each other as — through, thought, 
though, etc. 

Homonyms. These and the words which resemble each 
other should be taught wide distances apart, and in sentences 
to emphasize their meanings, and the difference in spelling. 

Names of articles in daily use — these include articles of 
furniture, wearing apparel, eatables, etc. 

Many of the most common words which change y into i and 
add es. 

Words which double the final consonant before adding ing. 

Words which drop e before ing. How many of us have been 
annoyed by makeing, comeing ? 

In short, a pupil should learn to spell words during his 
school career which he may be reasonably expected to use 
in a written way during that period. And at any given stage 
in the school work he should be encouraged to express him- 
self in written as well as oral work. The pupil who has been 
caused to apply his knowledge of spelling to his written work 
will naturally and readily learn to spell the additional words 
which his later social and commercial life will demand. 


Paper Cutting 


Paper-cutting is always helpful, not only in giving the 
children clearer mental images of the objects cut, but it 
also helps the little ones to develop the muscles of the hand, 
and this means more skill in any manual work. It is sur- 
prising what the little hands can do at times; all the training 
that is given them will count for much in the years to come. 


“The pen of the author and statesman — 
The noble and wise of the land — 
The sword, and the chisel, and palette, 

Shall be held in the little brown hand.” 


— Edith A. Barber in American Primary Teacher 





Truth © 
Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.—Chaucer 
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As the Days Go By_ II 


ANNA B. BADLAM 


For November and December 
BOARD WoRK 


Upon the ground in heaped-up measures, 

The farmer views his orchard treasures; 

No wealth from gold or silver mine, 

No precious gems of lustre fine, 

Can rival in their flash of light, 

The radiant glow of aples bright; 

Not sweeter than the perfume rare — 

When June’s wild roses scent the air — 

Than apples, ruddy, juicy, fair, 

Which shed their fragrance everywhere. —A. B. B. 
Suggestions 

Utilize the preceding lines as the foundation for a series 

of word-pictures — simply expressed — which shall be sug- 
gestive enough to awaken clear mental pictures of the scenes 
described. 


A collection of Brown or Perry pictures, suggestive of the apple 
orchard, at the time of the harvest — the gathering of the apples, the 
heaped-up bushel measures, etc., may be used to lend life and interest 
to these lessons. ‘The several features of the school environment should 
be utilized, as far as possible, to show conditions, similar to those de- 
scribed in the Board Work — or to the scenes shown in the pictures. 


Topics 
Adapt to the special grade and in accordance with the average age 


and the general ability of the class. Choose the topics best suited to 
the environment. 


1 Apples considered as the farmer’s /reasures of the 
orchard. 

2 Some of the objects in the world that may be regarded 
as treasures. (Treasures are rare; not found everywhere; 
a thing that is treasured by one person, may not be of value 
to another; treasures must be sought after, worked for; they 
may be converted into — exchanged for — money.) 

3 The apples, in their abundance, represent wealth to 
the farmer, the reward for his /abor in planting and caring 
for his orchard. 

4 They represent a marketable product —a food supply, 
not only for home use, but for sections of the country or for 
foreign countries that have no apple orchards. 

5. Apples as food: fresh fruit (sauce, pies, baked puddings, 
dumplings, jelly, jam, ‘apple butter,” etc.), dried, evaporated. 

6 Apples are transported, in barrels, by means of express 
wagons, railways, steamers—local and_ trans-Atlantic. 
They are sold at wholesale or at retail. The consumer buys 
by the barrel, bushel, peck, quart, or by the dozen, or singly. 


Notre — The utility of Dry Measure, and the several facts — bushel, 
peck, quart, and pint, may be shown and taught effectively here. ‘The 
relation of the bushel basket to the peck measure may be demonstrated 
— it is larger; it is four times as large as a peck; it measures, or holds, 
four pecks. ‘The relation of the peck to the bushel may be demonstrated 
— it is smaller; it is only one-fourth as large as the bushel; it will fill 
only one-fourth of a bushel; it will take four suck measures to fill the 
bushel. In similar ways the relation of the peck to the quart, the quart 
to the peck, the quart to the pint, the pint to the quart, may be demon- 
strated. 

NUMBER Facts 

Two pints make a quart. 
of 2’s.) 

Eight quarts make a peck. 
8’s.) 

Four pecks make a bushel. 
of 4’s.) 

Twelve apples make a dozen. 
of 12’s.) 

Six apples make one-half dozen. 
cation of 6’s.) 


(Develop the multiplication 
(Develop the mulitplication of 
(Develop the multiplication 
(Develop the multiplication 


(Develop the multipli- 


Note — Develop the division of the multiples of any group, after the 
multiplication of groups (using 2 pints — 8 quarts — 4 pecks, etc., as 
the unit of measure) has been thoroughly taught. 


TREASURE SOURCES 


Mines — gold and silver. Localities. Ores are valuable. 


Life of the miner (California, Africa, AlaskaXKlondike) as 
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rold_ fields). 
vealth. 


Copper 
Localities. 


iron, tin, coal, mines. Sources of 


(Pictures shown.) 
Precious gems, or jewels. 
f Kimberley (Africa). 


Localities (diamond fields 


(Pictures shown, anecdotes of the diggings told.) 


Gems are not usually found loose in the soil, but imbedded 
in clay, rocks, etc. 

Precious gems and stones named and their respective 
colors associated with them. (The diamond — prismatic, or 
rainbow colors; the emerald — green; the .ruby — crim- 
son; the garnet —deep-red; the amethyst — purple; the 
sapphire — blue; the topaz — yellow.) 

(The prism shown. Colors named. 


Names of the colors spelled 
and written.) 


THE StuDY OF APPLES 


1 Apples brought into the school-room for the exhibi- 
tion of their beauty of form, of coloring, and the texture of 
their skin. (Markings — traces of places upon the skin 
where leaves shaded it or where portions did not receive the 
direct rays of the sun.) 


Note — Compare the apple with the sphere. Bring before the 
minds of the children other spherical fruits, as the orange, grape, cherry, 
and the several berries. Show a section, illustrative of the disc. 
acircle. ‘Teach sphere and circle. 

(Tell the story of Sir Isaac Newton and the apple.) 


Draw 


2 June and its fragrant roses. The perfume of apples. 
Several varieties tested for their perfume, or aroma. 

3 Varieties of apples. Summer (perishable); winter 
(keep well). Names — from the man who first raised any 
special variety, and put it upon the market — (Porter, Bald- 
win, Ben Davis, Gravenstein); from the color, as, greenings, 
russel (skin), snow apple (pulp); from the taste, as, summer 
sweeling; from the size and taste, as, pound sweeting; from 
the shape, as sheep’s nose. 


Nore — The special locality will determine, in a large measure, the 
names and descriptions of the several varieties of apples considered. 


4 Seedlings — grafting. 
(Tell the story of “ Apple Seed John,” in connection with seedlings.) 
5 An apple’s cycle of life. 


The bud, blossom, the color, and perfume to attract the bees, the 
stamens with their golden pollen grains, the pistil (with its cup-like 
seed box below), receiving the golden grains, when visited by the 
dusty bees — flitting from flower to flower; the falling off of the petals; 
the increase of size in the seed-box; its transformation into a wee 
green apple, its growth and rounded form under the action of rain 
and sun, and the nourishment from the sap of the parent tree; the 
protection of the seeds within the pulp — the pulp — at first, hard, 
green, bitter, and sour in taste, unattractive in the color of its skin, or 
covering, no perfume; later, the pulp becoming tender, white (usually) 
juicy, sweet, pleasant flavored, and attractive in the color of its skin, 
or covering, giving forth an attractive perfume, or aroma, very invit- 
ing to the palate — (seeds found within — ripe, brown — hold the 
tiny (embryo) baby plant, or apple tree packed away inside each case. 


Sections of an A pple 

1 Divide apples into halves — lengthwise, from stem to 
blossom; divide them into halves—across, midway between 
the stem and blossom; contrast the appearance of the seed 
cells and their contents when apples have been thus divided. 


Fractions 


Divide an apple into halves, another into fourths, a third into eighths. 

Contrast the number of halves in an apple with the number of fourths, 
with the number of eighths. 

Contrast the relative size of one-half with one-fourth; one-fourth with 
one-eighth; one-fourth with one-half; one-eighth with one-fourth. 

Impress upon the minds of the children — through repeated obser- 
vation — that the greater the mumber of parts into which a thing is 
divided, the smaller the size of the parts, and viceversa. 

Teach the written expressions for one-half, one-fourth, one-eighth. 

With each fraction considered as a unit, or object, review the addition 
and subtraction facts of the group 2 (halves), 4 (fourths), 8 (eighths), 
leading, thus, to the written expressions for any number of fractional 
parts, and laying the foundation for intelligent work in subsequent 
years. 
Consider the number of halves in one apple, in any number of apples 
—one to twelve — thus affording a practical review of the multiples of 
2. In a similar way, consider apples divided into fourths to review 
the multiples of 4; apples divided into eighths to review the multiples 
of 8. 
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Reverse the processes to review the division of multiples by 2 (halves), 


4 (fourths), 8 (eighths.) 

Note — As soon as practical, substitute blackboard sketches — 
using the circle — to represent the division of any object into halves, 
fourths, and eighths, thus insuring an economy of time and of material. 


Busy Work 

1 The outlining of a dozen circles upon a sheet of stiff 
paper. (Paper-board discs for patterns.) 

2 Outlining and cutting a dozen circles, folding each into 
halves. 

3 Outlining and cutting a dozen circles; 
into fourths. 

4 Outlining and cutting a dozen circles; folding these 
into fourths; making the division lines between the fourths 
— in pencil — to show the eighths. 

5 Finding the number of halves in any whole object — 
or number of objects — by laying the circles (folded into 
halves), respectively, upon the sheet of outlined circles. 
Similar work with fourths, eighths, so soon as practical. 

6 Selecting any number of halves —as represented in 
the folded circles — and measuring upon the sheet of out- 
lined circles to determine the number of whole objects they 
equal. Similar work measuring any number of /ourths or 
eighths, to find the whole objects they equal. 


folding each 


FALL INDUSTRIES CONNECTED WITH RAISING OF APPLES 


1 The cooper’s trade, or the making of barrels. Summer 
and early fall his busy season. 

2 The transportation of the barrels of apples by railway 
and by water. (Domestic and foreign trade.) Local and 
trans-Atlantic freight steamers 

3 Cider. mills to grind the apples to obtain the fresh apple 
juice (the process of sterilizing the apple juice, the nature 
of jerments.) The action of fermentation upon fresh apple 
juice, the presence of alcohol the tiny beads, or bubbles, of air, 
the process continued — vinegar industry. Barrels and 
bottles needed; the glass-foundry, the glass-blower’s trade. 


Norte — A simple hygiene-talk upon the effect of ferments upon fruit 
juices, preserves, etc. Alcohol, and its ill-effects upon the human 
system. 

4 The canning factories; apples canned, or preserved. 
Apple jelly and jams. (Apples used with other fruits and 

Ppse jer) ) I 
converted into jelly of various flavors.) 

5 Tin factories where the cans used in the canning fac- 
tories are made; the tinsmith’s trade. 

6 Factories for drying and evaporating apples; the ma- 
chinery — the peeling, slicing, and coring processes. 


FRUITS OF THE HARVEST 


1 Apples and their relations — quince, crab apple, pear. 
(Varieties shown, form, size, color, and chief characteristics 
noted. Uses, industries, if any.) 

2 Stone fruits — peach, apricot, plum (prunes). The 
special sections of this country and of foreign countries that 
produce the prune-plums of commerce; the prune industry 
of California, Oregon, of France, Germany, Italy. 


Note — Many of the railway guide books, descriptive of California, 
Oregon, and the far west, give interesting and valuable information 
that the progressive teacher can adapt within the comprehension of 
the pupils of her special grade. 


DomeEstTic Fruits. FOREIGN FRUITS 


1 Contrast the apple orchard industry of the east and west 
with that of the orange, lemon, and grape fruit groves of the 
south. Domestic trade, or commerce, arising from this ex- 
change of fruit by rail or water. 

2 The orange, lemon, and lime groves of the West Indies. 
Spain, Italy, etc. Foreign trade, or commerce, arising from 
this exchange of fruit — trans-Atlantic steamers; the Medi- 
terranean trade. 

3. The olive groves of California, France, Italy. Pictures 
shown illustrating the gathering of the olives. Brief descrip- 
tion of the process of preparing and bottling olives. Olive 
presses to extract the oil — the olive oil of commerce. Its 
use as a food product in salads, etc. — extensively used by 
the Italians in place of butter, “drippings,” lard, etc. 


Nore — The olive leaf in the story of the Deluge may be read. 
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4 Grapes, domestic, foreign; raisin-grapes; sections of 
California, Italy, Spain, etc., engaged in the raisin industry. 
The vineyards of the Rhine country, of Italy, France, Spain, 
and, to a great extent, in California sections; the vintage. 

Note — The wine-press, and the manufacture and exportation of 
wines form so large a feature of the industries of the countries of the 
world, that the subject cannot be excluded, but may be touched upon 
as lightly and briefly as the teacher deems best. So much in literature 
and art is descriptive of the vintage that the wise teacher will find no 
difficulty in choosing the material for her story of industries. 


Dry Fruits —- DomeEstic AND FOREIGN 

tr Nutsconsidered — chestnuts, shagbarks, filberts, butter 
nuts, pecans, etc., of the various sections of our own country. 
Nuts, as walnuts (English) almonds, etc., which have been 
introduced into sections of California, and successfully raised 
there, thus affording a staple industry. 

2 The almond groves of France, Italy, and other sections 
of the globe considered. Specimens of almonds and other 
imported nuts examined. Names given and spelling taught. 

3 The cocoanut. Specimen shown. Description of 
the cocoanut palm. .Its home — wide-spread; the islands 
of the Pacific Ocean, along the shores of the Indian Ocean, 
and extending along the West Indian shores from the Philip- 
pines to Madagascar. Description of natives given. 

Note — Unlike most trees, which bend landward, away from the 
rough ocean breeze, and send forth no branches to face its violence, 
the cocoanut palm bends over the rolling surf, and drops its fruit into 
the tidal waves, to be borne to the shores of some distant isle, there to 
take root and flourish in an atmosphere, damp with the moisture and 


the spray, without which it could never hope to attain its full growth 
and stateliness. 


4 Uses to which the fibrous rind, or husk, of the cocoanut 
may be put — ropes (manufactured from the fibres, which 
have been softened by soaking for months in water, beaten 
into threads, and dried in the sun. Ropes, woven from this 
fibre-substance — coir — are exceedingly light and durable, 
especially if dampened in salt water. Their lightness and 
elasticity render them valuable for cables; cordage of various 
kinds, brushes, mats, cushions, beds, etc. Uses to which 
the hard rind may be put when fashioned into drinking cups, 
spoons, bottles, knife-handles, etc. Uses to which the tough 
stems of the leaves may be put (eighteen to twenty feetjin 
length) for fences, for shoulder-yokes, fishing-rods; the leaves 
maySserve for roofing, mats, baskets, and fodder for cattle; 
the stout midribs of the leaves may be made into strong 
brooms for use on board ships. The leaf bud, or cluster of 
unopened leaves, i$ sometimes stewed and eaten like cabbage, 
but seldom, as its removal would cause the destruction of the 
tree. The wood of the cocoa-nut palm — when the tree has 
ceased bearing — is valuable for the building of ships, bunga- 
lows, huts, etc. When used for articles of furniture it takes 
a beautiful polish. It is often imported into England (por- 
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cupine wood). — Adapted from “‘ The Tropical and Polar 
W orlds.’ 


Note — Nature provides some staple food and industry for the 
various peoples of the globe — however undeveloped they may be 
in civilization. ‘The opportunity lies here for every teacher to formu- 
late and carry out in detail — according to the intelligence and the 
mental development of her pupils — informal lessons upon the Lap- 
lander, with his herd of reindeer; the Eskimo, with his seal and walrus 
hunting; the Arab, dependent upon his herds of camels, and the fruit 
of the date palm; the natives of the islands of the Indian Ocean, de- 
pendent, almost exclusively, upon the pith of the sago palm; the 
Hindoo, dependent upon the huge clusters of the fruit of the Palmyra 
palm — each the size of an ostrich’s egg — in time of famine, or the 
failure of the rice crop along the Coromarnglel coast and in Southern 
Dekkan; the native of China or Japan, dependent upon the cultivation 
of the rice fields; the native of the South Sea islands, dependent upon 
the Bread fruit tree. (This fruit, growing on a tree, somewhat resembling 
the wild chestnut, with large, oblong leaves — frequently a foot and 
a half long, deeply lobed — begins ripening in October, and may be 
gathered in profusion during the succeeding eight months. It is about 
the size and shape of an infant’s head, is covered with a thin skin, and 
has a core as large as the handle of a small knife. ‘The edible part is 
white as snow, and, when tasted, has the mingled flavor of freshly- 
baked bread and mealy mashed potatoes and milk. 

Just before the close of the season the natives gather the fruit, before 
it is quite ripe, lay it in piles and cover it closely with leaves. The fruit 
begins to ferment and acquires a disagreeably sweet taste. At this 
stage it is uncovered and the core extracted by pulling gently on the 
stalk — as one might pull out the core of an over-ripe pear. The 
fruit is now thrown into a hole — dug usually in the earth floor of the 
house. ‘This hole is lined neatly at the bottom and sides with grass. 
Covered over with leaves, weighted with a layer of stones, the fruit 
continues to ferment and finally sours — remaining unchanged for 
months. When wanted for food, it is taken out, rolled into balls, 
wrapped in leaves and roasted. When done it will keep for months 
and may be eaten cold or hot.) — Adapted from ““The Tropical and 
Polar Worlds.” 


A Reminder 
c.2. 

Did you ever start out in the morning with some good 
thought in your mind, resolved to live up to that thought for 
that day? 

And did you forget all about it before half past nine, and 
never think of it again until night ? 

I have. My little scheme of “‘reminders” is the result of 
many failures. And the plan isso simple, and so old; — merely 
this: to write the good thought on a little white card and place 
it on my desk where I can see it occasionally during the day. 
Just “Be pleasant”—how that does help! Or, ‘‘Unless you 
are deliberately kind to every creature you will often be cruel 
to many.”” How many heartaches would be saved if we kept 
these words of Ruskin always before us. And the thirteenth 
chapter of “First Corinthians!” “‘suffereth long and is kind;” 
“is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil.” 

I do not mind if the children do see the cards and read 
them. Perhaps the children are helped; I know Iam. 


Natural History Series _ III 
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The Cruel Crocodile 


M. A. S. 


This cross and cruel crocodile 

Is sleeping by the River Nile; 

But, little negro boy, take care! 

You'd better not come near his 
lair, 

For you're no Jonah, he’s no 
whale, 

You might not live to tell the 
tale! 





be 
he 
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Lesson Verses 


Oranges and apples, 
And baby’s ball, are round; 
And my pretty picture-book, 
That is square, I’ve found; 
And an egg is oval, 
And the corners all, 
When you take them by themselves, 
Triangles they call. 


I am perpendicular 
When I stand up straight, 
I am horizontal 
When in bed I wait; 
And from sitting quite erect, 
If I chance to swerve, 
Then my rounded shoulders make 
What is called a curve. 
Points there are, a many, 
On my pencil one, 
Two on mother’s scissors, 
Five a star has on; 
And our doggie has one 
Right upon his nose, 
And my dancing master says, 
“Children, point your toes!” 


Oh! the world of wonders 
Is so very full, 
How can little children learn 
Half enough in school? 
I must look about me 
Everywhere I go, 
Keep my eyes awake and wise, 
There’s such lots to know. 
— Laura E. Richards in Unity 


The Beginnings of Things 
GEOFFREY F. MORGAN 


am not a primary teacher myself. I suppose that is 

the reason why I never venture to express an opinion 

within the pages of PRIMARY EDUCATION without arous- 

ing indignant protest among its many devoted readers. 
At the risk of incurring further condemnation, however, 
I should like to call attent!on to some matters which properly 
belong I believe, to the domain of the primary rooms. My 
heading above indicates my trend of thought. In fact, it 
was only my desire to avoid the commonplace which de- 
terred me from beginning, ‘‘ Well begun is half done.” For 
my observations as a principal have led me to conclude 
that work in subsequent grades would be much facilitated 
if certain points were more emphasized in the first three. 

To begin with arithmetic. Every child who comes into 
the sixth grade knows what two and two make. He doc. 
not have to count it on his fingers, nor place dots on the 
board, nor figure it out with the aid of tooth-picks. Of 
three and three he is almost equally certain, and in fact, of 
all the doubles. When once these beaten paths are left, 
however, progress becomes less certain. A moment’s hesi- 
tation is necessary for combining four and seven, two mo- 
ments for nine and eleven, while seventeen and eight require 
serious thought and mechanical aid. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. Drill has familiar- 
ized the pupil with all the smaller combinations of numbers, 
and lack of drill has left him ignorant of the larger. Of 
course I do not claim for an instant that mo attention has 
been paid to them. The numbers have received a certain 
amount of it, but it is only natural, in the ordinary course 
of primary number work, that the smaller numbers have 
been dealt with so much more frequently that the children 
are much more familiar with them. 

Now I believe that it is possible to teach, yes, teach, primary 
children the sum of every two numbers whose total does 
not exceed thirty, and the differences between them. Thus 
any pupil who was asked the sum of nine and seven would 
say “Sixteen,” instantly, just as he does when asked the 
sum of two and one. He does not have to calculate the 
latter answer: he knows it. Since every child can learn 
nearly a hundred and fifty products in the course of his 
multiplication tables, I believe he can be taught the necessary 
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number of sums obtained by combining the first thirty units, 
and also the differences obtained by subtracting. 

Furthermore, I would have a child thoroughly taught 
these combinations while in the primary grades, even at 
the risk of missing some instruction in the other operations 
of arithmetic, because the knowledge will help him in all 
that comes after. If you have ever tried to teach division 
to a boy who does not know the multiplication table you 
will understand what I mean. 

To sum up, then, I would like to see the children of the 
early grades drilled in number combinations until the answer 
can be given without mentally performing the process. I 
like to see a boy say “‘sixteen,”’ “twenty-nine” 
instantly, when asked the sum of seven and nine, thirteen 
and eight, or eighteen and eleven. It will take time to drill 
this into pupils, 1 grant, for nothing but daily, unfailing, 
incessant practice will ever make them perfect in it. There 
are, however, three years to do it in, and I leave it to primary 
teacher readers to decide whether or not it can be done in 
that time. 


‘*twenty-one,”’ 


So much for arithmetic, which is, indeed, my principal 
theme. The other matters are not so vital in their relation 
to learning, yet they are important, for all that. 

Numbers of pupils in the upper grades insist on holding 
a piece of chalk as they would a pencil. This is incorrect, 
for the crayon should be held pressed with the thumb against 
the tips of the first three fingers, as Mr. Augsburg will tell 
you. I think that starting right would largely cure this 
trouble. 

It is the exception in the upper grades to find a pupil 
who turns the leaves of a book properly. The approved 
method seems to be to wet one’s finger liberally, and then 
push suddenly toward the crease in the middle of the book, 
to the infinite detriment of the leaf. I admit that I cannot 
correct this habit in the upper grades. I have argued, 
illustrated, persuaded, and threatened, all without effect. 
The reform, if it is to be accomplished at all, must begin 
lower down. It would not be time wasted if the primary 
teacher were to give a short lesson upon leaf-turning on the 
first day when books are used. It would seem easier to 
begin right than to attempt to correct afterwards. At least 
it is worth trying. 

Wetting the pencil in the mouth is another universal habit. 
I don’t think I can honestly say I have ever cured a single 
case of it in the eighth grade, and I doubt if any other teacher 
can either. This must also be dealt with in the beginning, 
for, as some one has said, “It is easier to form than to re- 
form.” 

And now, since I have so far criticised freely, I should 
like to close with a commendation of one particular branch 
of primary teaching. I refer to the phonetic system in 
reading. I am more and more convinced that greater suc- 
cess is attained by this method than by any others. I have 
seen a boy who has been in school just six months reading 
portions of “Hiawatha,” and reading it intelligently, too. 
Nor is this an isolated or unusual case. 

I recently made the acquaintance of a lady who was 
teaching her boy to read. I inquired as to her method, 
and found that she laughed to scorn such devices as calling an 
‘“‘s” a snake because it says s-s-s-s, and “p” a steamboat 
because it says “‘puff.”” She held that a word was a word, 
and that wasenough. LaterI met the student of her method. 
He was reading. 

“‘What does b-a-t spell?” he asked. 

“What do you think?” I questioned. 
sound like?” 

“Wall?” he suggested. 

Since then I have been more strongly in favor of the 
phonetic system than ever! 


‘What does it 


The Squirrel’s Planting 
(Recitation) 

“The squirrel sometimes looks around 
And plants his acorns in the ground; 
If some, by chance, he should forget 
They’ll grow to be tall oak trees yet.” 
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J. FE. Wart, Principal Graham School, Chicago 


NUMBER of teachers in different schools were in 
vited to submit such designs and stories as they could 
gather from the work of their pupils, showing their 
originality in making up a story and in picturing de 
tails and situations. One of the most 
striking drawings received, was that of 
a Pilgrim family on their way to an 
elaborate church, with stained glass 
windows and a large cross surmount 
ing the steeple. ‘The pot-shaped hat of 
the Pilgrim father and his gun and 
cloak stood out against they sky in bold 
relief, while every other member of the 
family carried well displayed, a large 
rosary. ‘The piece was in color and will 
not reproduce well. 

Little Marguerite McEnerny, of the 
Park Ridge school, eleven years of age, 
produced a thrilling story of the theft 
of a millionaire’s tender child. The 
child was kissed and put to bed, the 
mother not dreaming that that kiss was 
to be the last on earth. This is her 
conception of the bold kidnapper. 


> 








The bold kidnapper 


Tales ofphorror are popular with children of the primary 
grades. We find of the tales submitted, there are many too 
horrible to repeat. It is nothing for one child to write to-day 
of the little girl who went to the forest, drawn on her sled by 
faithful Rover, only to be pounced upon ‘“‘with a roar’ by 
a dreadful panther, who finished his meal before Rover could 


get back home and bring the family to the scene. ‘The next’ 


day, she turned off a true account of her own visit to Norway, 
where she joined in the sports of her little Norse relatives, 
who lived close by the king’s palace and went skeeing on the 
royal premises, dwelt in a cottage across the fjord all summer, 
and then returned home with a realistic storm on‘the ocean. 
The next day she dropped back into fiction and gave us a 
blood-curdling tale of ‘‘ Ethel and the Three Robbers.” 


Little Margaret Rhodes, of the Marshall School, wrote 
stories and illustrated them when a very small child. At the 
age of eleven, she wrote the following story with its clever 
illustrations: 


The Adventures of a Dew-drop 


The sun was just sinking in the west, when a beautiful 
butterfly flew to a jack-in-the-pulpit growing on the edge of 
~a wood, and folded her tired wings. 

She had just settled herself for a good night’s rest, when she 
heard a low sob, deep down in the heart of the flower. Look- 
ing down into its depths, she saw a glistening dew-drop. 
Bending over it she said in great surprise, “Little friend, 
what is your trouble?” 

“T have a great deal of trouble, and a very sad story,” the 
dew-drop answered. 

“Tell it to me, please,’ begged Miss Butterfly. 

“T will gladly,” said the dew-drop, ‘and perhaps you can 
help me. Not long ago, I was playing with my brothers in a 


beautiful fountain which bubbled up gloriously in the garden 
of a princess.” 

“Whenever this little princess was lonely she would come 
down to the fountain and play with her image in the water, 





Jack-in-the-pulpit and the butterfly 


which she thought was another little girl, like herself. At 
such times we would all crowd near,to her and_try to be the 
ones to reflect her lovely face.” 

“This garden was a favorite resort of the fairies. They 
came there every pleasant night and played in and out among 
the rose bushes. They sometimes had little banquets on the 
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nushrooms. One evening, just as the silver moon was ris 
ig and smiling on the world while it lighted the way for weary 
ravellers, I was sleeping very near the edge of the fountain. 
suddenly a tiny hand grasped me and lifted me from the 
iarble basin. Looking up I saw a lovely fairy gazing down 
t me. She did not know that I was a living creature, like 
erself, and liked to be free; she only knew that I would 
ake a good looking-glass for her.” 

‘So she put me in her pocket, and for a long time carried 
1c about with her. I was not so happy as I was in the foun- 
\in, for I missed my jolly brothers and sisters.” 

‘In this same jack-in-the-pulpit, there lived at that time, 
\Irs. Lady-bug and her family. One day the fairy was go- 
ng to a grand ball given by her queen and came here to 
orrow Mrs. Lady-bug’s red satin jacket with black polka 
lots. Mrs. Lady-bug said she would be proud to lend it 
» such a lovely creature, and the fairy tried it on and took 
ie out of her pocket to see how it fitted. It was very becom- 
ng and when she finished admiring herself she laid me down 
vhile she took it off and went away forgetting me entirely 
nd Mrs. Lady-bug did not notice me either. That same 


lay, Mrs. Lady-bug went out for a walk. While out, a little 
hild caught her, and as she crawled across his hand the 


hild sang: 


‘Lady-bug, Lady-bug, fly away home, 
Your house is on fire,-your children will burn!’ 


his so frightened Mrs. Lady-bug, that she flew straight 
«ome determined to move before the house caught fire. | 
ive been here alone ever since.” Here the little dew-drop 
moaned pitifully. 


Theodore Harker, a child of nine years, and a pupil of the 
Curtis School, fourth grade, produced the following beauti- 
ful bit of original writing: 


The Snowflake 


There was a beautiful snowflake falling from the sky. 

She was happy because she was dressed in such a pretty white 
gown. . 
All at once she stopped whirling through the air and fell 
on the ground. Just then a band of merry children came 
rushing out of school, and began singing, ‘*Oh, Oh, pretty 
white snow!’’ Now this made the snowflake flutter with 
jov, because she knew she was making others happy. 

But a time came when other snowflakes fell and covered 
her up. This caused her much sorrow. She could not hear 
the children sing. She could not see them play. All was 
dark and dreary for many days. Perhaps the sun will chee: 
her up, he is shining brightly to-day. Yes, there he is shining 
right in her face, but still she looks unhappy. Hark, what 
is she saying? ‘TI shall lose my pretty gown and my beauti 
ful star-like form.” 

When the old sun heard this he said, ‘‘ Never mind. It 
is time to make everything wake up. You have had vour 
pleasure; now I will have mine; but you may help. — Just 
crawl down there and nestle around the root of 
that violet or crocus, and your fading life will 
give new life to them.” 

When the snow heard these words, she 
hastened to: obey and with a thrill of pleasure 

he sank from sight. 





Ihe following story is by Edna Johnson, 
ten years, McPherson School. The illustration 
is hers, but the paper cutting is the work of 
a pupil of Miss Magdalene W. Hand, of the 
Walsh School. At the time he cut these scenes 
he was in his eleventh year. His figures are 
not cut separately, but the whole scene is of 
one piece, the cutting is lightly sketched or 
blocked in, the cutting being freehand work 
ind much of it without any sort of guidance 
but by eye judgment. 
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Our Christmas 

On Christmas we have a jolly time About eleven o’cl 
we go to my Aunt Gene’s house. Of course dinner is 1 
ready, but we can smell the pudding and some of us tipto 
to the kitchen where we can hear it bubbling in the pot. Wi 
play games for awhile or tell stories. Such wonderful stori 
about Santa Claus, and reindeer, and the North Pol Ther 
we hear a tinkle, tinkle, tinkle and we play that the bell 
“Turkey, turkey, turkey!” 

We try not to run and shout, for mothe: told us not t 
act like Indians, but when we see the tab! e all clap ou 
hands, father and mother i ining il i iit e eat dinne 
You know what we have. do | ) ~ turkey! Six- 

=3 

ff the tree and that is ours to keep 

teen pound ,’ Aunt Gene say Suc dre 
berry sauce! And lad! ‘“‘Save room { ( 
Ben,” I shout across the table to mv brother. for T noti ( 
is beginning to weaken. Last of all comes the candy. nut 
and raisins, and father begins to wonder if he will have mone 
enough to pay the doctor’s bill 

\fter dinner we play more games or else pl vith my 
cousin’s dolls. Then my Aunt Annie plavs on the piano 
and we all sing. Perhaps someone speaks a piece. then my 
cousin Edith or my brother Ellis pl 

After dark we have the most exciting time, for then we light 
the tree and have our presents. My uncle brings out a bi 
clothes basket full of vifts. There j name n eac parcel 
and as he calls the names he makes lau ith his funn 
speeches. 

When at last the basket is empty 1 Aunt blindfold 
turns us around three times and start I] rd 
the tree. Wi pick something off the tre: nd that our 
to keep. 

When we are going home later in the evening we have out 
arms full of bundles, our pockets full of nuts. our heart 
full of cladne nd | ire , but e lo 


Aunt Gene 


Christmas scenes—scssiors cutting 
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Language in First and Second 
Primary Grades 


Minneapolis 
EUGENIA KIMBALL 
(Continued from September number) 


November 


Give work on the Indians, their customs and habits. 
Tell interesting stories about them. 

Historical stories about Columbus and the*Puritans. 
Thanksgiving game as described. 


POCAHONTAS 

What are you? 

What is your name? 

Where do you live2 (America.) 

What is the color of your skin? 

Describe your hair. 

Describe your dress. 

In what do you live? ’ , 

What do you eat ? 

What is your father called? (Chief.) 

What is your mother called ? 

What are Indian babies called ? 

Tell me the name of some white people you have 
known? 
(Captain Smith.) 

What did you do for him ? 

Have you ever lived anywhere except in America ? 

Did"you enjoy livinglin England ? 


THANKSGIVING STORY 
(Adapted) a 


A long, long time ago two little girls were left all alone in a log cabin. 
As it grew dark they decided to have some fun making Jack-o’-lanterns. 
First, they made the eyes, then the nose, and last of all a big, smiling 
mouth. Then they put the candles inside of them and sat down to 
eat their supper. It grew darker and darker outside and soon they 
heard footsteps near the window. “Indians! Indians!’ screamed 
the little sister. ‘‘What shall wedo?” ‘Run for the Jack-o’-lanterns! 
Run!” 

As the Indians went around to the back door the little girls came out 
of the front door with their Jack-o’-lanterns. They jumped into a pit, 
covered themselves with leaves and lay very still. They listened 
and listened. By and by they heard the Indians coming. ‘“ Now! 
Now!” whispered the children, and instantly up®through the leaves 
came the Jack-o’-lanterns with their horrible grinning faces. ‘Ugh! 
Ugh! Fire spirit' Fire spirit!” cried the Indians, and away they 
ran. 


—~/ 
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THANKSGIVING GAME 


Material — The following words written or printed upon 
separate cards: Pilgrims, England, Mayflower, freedom, 
Oceanus, Atlantic Ocean, eight weeks, one hundred, Novem- 
ber, good crops, John Alden, Thanksgiving, hard winter, 
Miles Standish, Priscilla, corn, Squanto, log cabins, three 
days, Plymouth Rock, Indians, summer, Ruth Endicott, 
Pocahontas, Captain John Smith. 

Divide the class into two divisions, or select leaders and 
allow them to choose their own helpers as in a spelling match. 

Give each leader a number of cards (ten or twelve). 

The leader of Division No. 1 calls a word and names a 
child in Division No. 2, as “Pocahontas, John.” John 
answers, “Pocahontas was a little Indian girl,” or “ Poca- 
hontas saved the life of Captain John Smith.” The teacher 
may decide the fitness of the answer, or appeal to the class. 
If it is not correct, or if the child called upon cannot give a 
prompt reply, he is to take his seat and others called upon 
until a satisfactory reply is secured. The leader from Divi- 
sion No. 2 then calls a word and names a child in Division 
No. 1, as, “Oceanus, Mary.” Mary answers, “Oceanus was 
born on the Mayflower.” 

The side having the greatest number of pupils standing 
wins the game. 


December 


Stories and poems about the origin of Christmas. 
Stories of Christmas in our own land. Simple description 
of toys. 


SANTA CLAUS AND THE MOUSE 
(Adapted from story in The Child’s World) 


It was Christmas Eve. A tiny little mouse said: “I’ll just creep out 
and watch for Santa Claus.” In a minute down the chimney he came. 

“Merry Christmas, little mouse.” ‘Merry Christmas, Santa!” 
May I watch you fill the stockings?” “Yes, indeed, you may.” 

So he filled them full from top to toe. Then little mousie said: “I 
can put one thing more in that stocking. Ho! ho! ho!” “You just 
try,” said Santa. And hedidtry. He crept right to the stocking and 
gnawed a tiny hole. “Ho! ho! ho! You shall have a Christmas 
cheese for that.” 


CHRISTMAS STORY 


One day Santa Claus was looking over his presents and he saw a 
little white muff. He said: “That will make some little girl happy, 
and he laid it down. Soon a little mouse saw it and he thought: “Oh, 
what a nice, warm bed!” So in he crept and was soon fast asleep. 

When Santa filled his pack he put the muff in and away he went to 
the home of a little girl. He saw her stocking hanging up, and he said: 
“Here is the very place to leave the little white muff.” So he left it, 
and quietly stole away. 

In the morning the little girl was up bright and early to see what 
Santa had brought. The first thing she saw was the muff. She put 


her little hands into it —‘‘Oh! Oh! Oh!” 





A Cinderella pumpkin coach adapted to the season 
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A Thanksgiving procession 


Her Reasons 
ies ee 


There was a vacancy in the Grand School. Miss Sincere, 
the principal, visited the rooms of six applicants for the va- 
cancy. She offered the position to the sixth teacher she 
visited. 

To each of the other five she said: “I believe, that to tell 
a teacher why she is ineligible, helps her to become eligible. 
If you wish to know my reason for eliminating your name 
from the approved list, I shall mail it to you.” 

She received the same reply from each teacher. ‘‘I should 
like to hear from you.” Shortly after Miss Sincere’s visit, 
her reasons came. She wrote this to Miss R. 

“As I approached your door, I heard you say 
stop making those silly faces! You’re none too pretty with- 
out them!’ A teacher who is discourteous to her children, 
will never teach them courtesy.” 

Miss T. was surprised at this: 

“Tn the hall you met Mrs. who had just left her little 
four-year-old in the kindergarten. Your response to her 
pleasant ‘Good morning,’ was, ‘I wish you would come 
to see me after school, Mrs. I think you ought to 
be told that Irene lies.’ If Irene’s mother ‘ought to be 
told’ that, she ought to be told in a delicate, sympathetic 
way. ‘Tact is everything’ —especially in our dealings with 
mothers.” 

This was for Miss G.’s eyes: 

“In trying to pick up his ruler which he had dropped, your 
clumsy, awkward boy dropped himself. In answer to your 
scowl, he explained, ‘I was picking up my ruler.’ Patrick, 
his nearest neighbor, laughing good-naturedly, exclaimed, 
‘That’s a funny way to pick up—to fall down, isn’t it, Miss 
G.?’ The boys forced back the merry laugh because of your 
cold stare, and your colder ‘You are too big to be silly boys!’ 
Smile a little now and then. I do not advocate ‘the smile- 
that-won’t-come-off,’ but do try to cultivate that ‘sin qua non’ 
(in a teacher) —'a sense of humor. The woman lacking it 
is out of place in a school-room.”’ 

This was news to Miss I.: 

“Your high-heeled shoes are out of place in the school- 
room. So is the woolen cloth covering your table, and the 
feather-duster hanging in the corner. You had a vivid red 
blotter on your pretty oak desk —a soft green one would 
have been much more pleasing to the eye. That bright, 
glorious morning, when it was joy to be alive and to ‘be young 
was very heaven,’ I heard your children listlessly singing, 
‘Listen to the Wind and Rain.’ This was followed by 
‘Now the Day is Over.’ Learn to appreciate ‘the¥grace 
and the beauty of appropriateness.’ ” 

Miss S. received a short note: 

“Don’t nag! You have a few ‘trials’ in your room — 
nevertheless, don’t nag: +The sympathy of most people goes 


‘Joseph, 








out to Rip (ne’er-do-well though he was), not to Dame Van 
Winkle.” 

Although these five teachers felt that Miss Sincere did not 
at all resemble Thackeray’s Mr. Chesham, who called a 
spade ‘a horticultural utensil’ (she called a spade a spade), 
they also felt that it is wholesome, instructive, and even inter- 
esting-to, once in a while, ‘see oursel’s as ithers see us.’” 


Origin of Thanksgiving 


Thanksgiving Day was first celebrated in the autumn of 
1621. The previous winter had severely tried the courage 
of the band of Pilgrims at Plymouth, Mass., and forty-six out 
of the original one hundred and one had died and were 
buried in the cemetery that seemed destined to soon be the 
home of all the little company. But the summer of 1621 
changed the course of events and when the autumn came 
with fair crops the survivors were all healthy and ready to 
withstand the rigors of the coming winter. 

Governor William Bradford decided that there was cause 
for giving thanks and for feasting, and he detailed four men 
to go hunting to supply the table with wild fowl. Wild 
turkeys were plentiful in the woods at that time, and in one 
day, historians say, the four hunters killed enough game to 
supply the company for a week. Thrifty wives supplied the 
necessary pies made from the yellow pumpkins recently 
gathered, and thus turkey and pumpkin pie formed a prin- 
cipal part of the first Thanksgiving celebration, as they have 
of every anniversary of the day since that time. ms 

The Pilgrims were not content with celebrating one “day, 
and feasting and merrymaking lasted for a week. Chief 
Massasoit and ninety of his copper-colored followers paid a 
visit to the colony during the week, and were heartily wel- 
comed and royally entertained. 

Thus Thanksgiving was born. It continued to be cele- 
brated in the New England colonies, though not with any 
regularity, for about fifty years. Thanksgiving was observed 
in July, 1623, because of the timely arrival of a shipload of 
supplies. Six years later the accession of William and Mary 
to the English throne was similarly celebrated and:,the vic- 
tory over the Pequods was the cause of a day of thanks- 
giving in 1637. It was about 1680 when the celebration of 
the day became an annual custom in Massachusetts Colony 
and was regularly ordered by the General Court. During 
the Revolutionary War there were eight public observances 
of the day by act of the Continental Congress. The first 
national Thanksgiving was ordered by Congress and pro- 
claimed by President Washington in 1789, and since that 
time the last Thursday in November has been regularly 
declared a national holiday. Gradually the various states 
adopted the custom of recognizing the institution by proclamas 
tions by the various governors. 
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City Children 
Pale flowers are you that scarce have known the sun! 
Your little faces like sad blossoms seen 
Shut in some room, there helplessly to dream 
Of distant glens where through glad rivers run, 
\nd winds at evening whisper. Daylight done, 
You miss the tranquil moon’s unfettered beam, 
lhe wide, unsheltered earth, the starlight gleam, 
All the old beauty meant for every one. 


(he clamor of the city streets you hear, 
Not the rich silence of the April glade; 
The sun-swept spaces which the good God made 
You do not know; white mornings keen and clear 
\nd not your portion through the golden year, 
© little flowers that blossom but to fade! 
Charles Hanson Towne in Everybody’s Magazine 


Music: Intervals 
\DELAIDE GRIGGS 


USIC is defined as the “language of sound.” It 
is also said that ‘Music is a succession of sound 
so arranged as to please the ear.” 

We are obliged to listen to two kinds of sounds: 
unmusical. The unmusical sounds are called 

musical sounds tones. ‘Tones may be long or 

and are represented by various kinds of notes, as, 
whole, half, quarter, etc. 

ones may be soft or loud. Various degrees of power 
may be indicated by abbreviations of foreign words; e.g., p, 
for piano or soft singing, m /, for mezzo forte or rather loud 
singing, /, for forte or loud singing, etc. ‘Tones may be low 
high: this is indicated by notes placed upon a staff com- 

sed of live lines and four spaces. 

Guido Aretinus (called Guido D’Arezzo) in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries effected many important improvements in 
the system of notation, and really founded the system upon 
which our present method is based. Hitherto two lines 
only, had been employed as a staff; to these Guido added 
to others, and fixed the F and G Clefs. He was the originator 
of solmization, for he invented the terms, Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, 
not used till the seventeenth century, when 
Lemarie introduced it as a name for the seventh or leading 

te of the scale The terms were derived from the follow- 
ing Latin lines, which were sung in a melody so arranged that 
each line began with the note it was employed to indicate: 


musical and 
\oises, the 


hort, 


Sol L; >) Wa 


Ut quent laxis 
Resonare jibris 
Vira gestorum 
Famuli tuorum 
Solve polluti 
Lalit reatum 
Sancte Johannes, 


which translated means: 

“That thy servants may be able with free voices to extol 
the wonders of thy.deeds, pardon the sins of a defiled mouth: 
© Holy John.” 

Ut has been universally changed to Do. Si has been 
hanged to Ti, so that it may not be confounded with Sol 
sharp. We may now consider ourselves ready to study 
music. 

Groups of eight tones are arranged in certain order as 
regards pitch and are called scales. These scales are not 
all divided evenly. In the Diatonic scale a smaller space or 
step occurs between the third and fourth and the seventh and 
eighth tones. ‘The word scale comes from the Latin Scala, 
a ladder. The ladder can be represented in two ways for 
study: by drawing five lines, with G Clef at the beginning 
of the staff write the scale of C,ascending and descending 
with whole notes, connecting the third and fourth and seventh 
and eighth with a tie (called a slur) and by drawing a real 
ladder. ‘This latter form is quite helpful to pupils that have 
defective or dormant ears. (In drawing the tone ladder upon 
paper, a good size to use is, seven inch length, two inch width, 
tone lines one inch apart for full steps, one-half inch apart 
for half steps.) 
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After giving a pitch of tone for One, the teacher may famil, 
iarize the pupils with the tones by frequent practice in readin 
and singing the tones of the ladder, up, down, and at randon 
Tones can be made by the teacher with syllable la, coo, loo 
while a pupil points to the lines representing the tones mad 
A systematic study of intervals is very necessary. 

‘An interval is the difference in pitch between two tones.” 
Intervals of the scale are called primes, seconds, thirds, 
fourths, fifths, sixths, sevenths, eighths or octaves. 

The second may be introduced and pupils can at onc 
see the difference between the major and minor seconds. 
An exercise helpful though simple is the singing of 1, 2; 2 


“9 35 
3545 4,53 5,6; 6,7; 7,5; or 5,7; 7,0; 9,53 5,43 4, 3; 
3,2; 2,1; syllables may also be used. The Chromatic scale 


may be taught quite readily by using the syllables and marking 
the half tones with colored crayon. 

The third, both major and minor, might also receive a 

share of the day’s drill: 1, 683484646 2% 6% 

() 5; 6,43 5:33 4.23 3,25 2, 7 below; 

r intervals may follow as the teacher 


7, 2 ab ve. o& &, 4 
1. The study 
thinks best 
Eight litthe boys may be called to the front of the room and 
made into a living tone ladder or scale. If desired, the scale 


can be carried, for the sake of final closes or cadences into 
the upper or lower octaves. The chimes can be rung by 
the teacher pointing to each pupil, who will immediatel) 
sing the note assigned him in the scale. The intervals can 
all be sur a, %; 6, Ot S, oF G, a; &, 35 3, Bt BBS Oe, 3, 2 
1,3; 1,4; 1,5; 1,6; 1,7; 1,8. Little melodies and songs 
can be utilized 

A few minutes a week spent in this manner relieves the 
pupil of slowness and awkwardness, and tends to cultivate 


the ear. Entire rooms can be divided in this topic in any way 
to suit the previ iling conditions. 

From the tone ladder to the Parts of the Chromatic scale 
can be introduced in very low grades with equally pleasing 


results, and one of the most effective exercises can be given 


by using the pitch-pipe C and continually sounding it as the 
pointer goes from one line to another and back to C often 
for the pit The writii f intervals is also helpful. as it 
will enable the pupil to read mere readily. 





Pansy Hektograph one for each pupil to color. Leaves 
ereen, One pansy yellow with purple markings, and the 
two upper petals of the other purple, with the lower petals 
mostly yellow with purple markings. M. B. L. 
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_A Broomstick 
. Colonial Mansion 


SUE GREGORY 

S a preparation for Thanksgiving 
Day, we were getting the spirit 
by entering into the lives of th« 
Pilgrims — going into their homes 
and sitting by their firesides. 
Of course we couldn’t sit around 


<— _ rr gisters or radiators. We 
= couldn’t even sit by stoves. We 
ried to imagine the wide fireplaces, and even to cook over 


he fires on the hearths, by the aid of pictures 

An elementary idea of a log cabin, made by our own hands, 
vas being raised to the plain of consciousness in the teacher’ 
central ganglion. Could we? And how’ 

“Wouldn’t it be nice if we could make a truly log house ?”’ 
suggested the teacher, tentatively. The deed was done. 
lhe eyes danced and the hands came up. We musi make a 
og house, now. ‘The teacher’s idea was smooth sticks, cut 
from young branches of trees. ‘That would mutilate the tre 
of course, and would have to be explained away like stuffed 
birds, but it would be in the interest of history. 

A hand was raised, and a little boy invited to speal 

‘“‘ Broomsticks!” exploded the speaker. 

This time the teacher’s eve brightened 
Why hadn’t every one of us thought of that : 

Then came the broomsticks. The whole school turned 
into an old broom brigade. Who would have imagined there 
were so many defunct brooms in one 
decided on the size of our hous: ibe 
inches I think. 


Sure enough! 


it twelve bv eighteel 
We measured broomsticks into log lengths, 


ready for cross-cut sawing, making allowance for the wide 
chimney place. Then we essayed to s Alas!) The 
broomsticks were like iron bars. We tried manfully to dé 
our own sawing, to have our puny strength defied by a broom 
stick! We meekly submitted to having our logs sawed 


the janitor; and the teacher, at least, has always 
sticks in higher regard since that time 
We applied to our principal, a kind man who dated ai 

back, for information relative to log-house architecture. His 
experience was of use tous. We had piled up the logs in the 
fashion of cob-houses; but unlike cob-houses the logs would 
not stay to their places. The janitor was again applied to, 
to cut notches and aid in the “log-raising.”’ 
we did a small per cent of the work. 
struct the wide chimney, out 
and suspend sundry kettles the size of thimbles therefrom 


held broo: 


Hov ever, We did Col 


Lilliputian dishes were set on their edges over the mantel; 


old-fashioned settee, chairs and tables, constructed of card 
board, and a cradle made for Oceanus Hopkin 
Peregrine White. If we could have appropriated clay to 
chink the cracks, our structure would have been a triump! 
of colonial art. But it made us very happy and very famous 


. and one 10! 


in the building, as it was, because nobody had told us to do it. 
How did we manage to get the furniture inside the man 
sion ? 


Oh, we left out one whole side of the house! 


Harvest Colors 
(Recitation) 


The flowers are gone, but never mind, 
I can many colors find; 

Beets so red, and carrots yellow, 
Apples, too, so ripe and mellow; 
Cabbage, green and purple, too, 
Pumpkins round of orange hue; 

Many more Ifcould find there, 

Had I but the time to spare. 


Think all you speak, but speak not all you think: 
Thoughts are your own; your words are so no more.. 


—Delanne 
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Jack 
ELLOUISE BAKER 

Jack -Bensley had been late two mornings, and when he 
slouched into his seat at quarter past nine on the third day, 
Teacher’s wrath knew no bounds. Yes, of course, it would 
be Jack, the worst boy in the school, that ruined her register 
and prevented her room from getting the banner for perfect 
attendance! 


‘Jack Bensley,” she cried, ‘“‘where have you been?” 


“Dun know, teacher,” drawled Jack, and he shranl 
farther into his seat. 

‘**Dun know, teacher,’”’ she echoed. “Did you come 
straight to school from home ?”’ : 

‘“Ye-es,” slowly assented Jack, smiling at his hand 


his lap 

‘Did you éry to be late and spoil our attendance so w: 
couldn’t have too this month?” she demanded incisivel\ 
while in her mind she buried his little bowed head unde 
bitter but just sarcasm. 

**No, I didn’t, teacher,’’ came the meek little answer, and 
his tiny black eyes searched her face a second with a mut 
appeal for sympathy. 

It brought her back to his standard. She 
now all she had been trying to do for him. For days she 
had honestly set herself to find some good in this little erring 
speck of humanity, and just as honestly had failed. Ther 
she had counted her reasons for trying to be good to him 
he wasn’t as bright as most children; his home with a | 
father and a frivolous mother meant little; his own pet 
appearance 


mustn’t 


sonal 
was against him with his forehead like that of a 
criminal, his bead-like eyes with so little intelligenc 
timidity and cunning in them, and his 
his bow-legs. 

Hadn't she seen the pitiful little tin pail he swung to schoo 
each day, with only a doughnut for his dinner? And didi 
she make herself go back to his side time after time when 
the sickening fumes of cooking and tobacco smoke saturatin; 
his clothes drove her away ? 

‘Well, Jack,” she said more gently, ‘please don’t be late 
any more. You can be here on time if you will.” 

‘L’ll try, teacher,” he joyfully returned, but she felt that 
the feeble brain had cast off all responsibility and that Chance 
was the god that ruled the future of that question for him. 

The day spedon. Once when he passed her, she whispered 
“Do you see something to-day in the color that 

“Yes,” he grinned, “your necktie.”’ 

Under the spell of sympathy he worked well, but as the 
limbs grew tired, he lost his grip on the ideal, and the pencil 
flew. He had to toil long on the same task. He erased and 
rewrote, but carelessness governed. Love, sympathy, fear 
were powerless to hold any longer the flickering nerves, so 
the ranks of children filed out at night leaving Jack huddled 
up in his seat, a pathetic little heap of old clothes, a defiant 
leer on the tiny face, while Teacher, big, powerful, strict 
Teacher, was again face to face with her problem. 

He glanced longingly through the window at the retreating 
forms and sighed — just a ripple of surface emotion. Noth- 
ing ever stirred the depths in Jack—he had just the shallows of 
feeling. Then the grimy fingers worked again painfully, slowly, 
uncomplainingly, and Teacher viewed the result, satisfied. 

“Now. Jack, think!” she said impressively, “who in all 
this world do you think loves you the most?” 

He smiled on his dirty hands and fondled them. Then as 
if loth to yield up the bliss of retrospection, he said, “I — I 
guess you do.” 

One of the rare moments of life passed between them. 
Teacher’s heart throbbed in surprise and sympathy, and 
she covered his little hand as she said, ‘‘ Your mother loves 
you, Jack, and sodolI. And remember, I shall always love 
you — yes, always.” 

He looked up with a timid, grateful smile, and said im 
pulsively, “‘Oh, Teacher,” and as he sucked in his breath, 
“T like yer all the time. I’ll bring yer my chick’ns, want 
me? I'll tell yer bout ’em. They’re the cutest things, an’ 
they love me so. Yer see, I jest can’t git away from ’em in 
the mornin’. 


and ¢ nly 


slim body ocked by 


you love 
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‘““Mother gives me my dinner pail an’ says, ‘Git now. 
Don’t yer dast be late,’ and I don’t mean ter, but when I 
go down past the wood pile, my little chick’ns say, ‘Hallo, 
Jack,’ and I have to set my pail down fer a tiny minute. 
Then I pick up Snowball, an’ Whiteface says, ‘Take me,’ 
an’ I tell ’em ’bout you and your soft hands. Speckle says, 
‘Love me,’ an’ if I say, ‘I can’t stop, I mustn’t get late,’ 
he looks so sorter sorry at me as if he wanted ter say, ‘J 
would if J was a little boy and could go ter school. I’d 
love all the little chick’ns that had to stay ter home.’ 






iy 
WA 


The Booklets My Pupils Have 
Made 


Here are some Indian booklets. They are canoe-shaped, 
six inches long, the cover of drawing paper, colored brown, 
tied to the leaves by two dainty baby-ribbon bows. ‘They 
have ten pages on which is written all the pupils knew about 
the Indians, and drawings of wigwams, bow and arrows, pa- 
pooses swinging in tree, etc. 

Here are some leaf-shaped ones: they are our Arbor Day 
or Tree booklets. Some have the maple leaf form, others the 
apple tree leaf form, etc. Some covers are green, others 
yellow, others brown, tied where the stem would begin (there 
is no stem), with a pretty ribbon bow of a shade to harmonize 
with the cover. These have several pages, too. The pupils 
wrote on them what they had learned about trees, and made 
drawings of a tree as it appears in the different seasons, differ- 
ent shapes of leaves, articles made from wood, etc. These 
booklets and the first ones described were made by my pupils 
of the second, third and fourth grades. 

Here are others made by the “babies” or primary grade. 
They are Christmas booklets, stocking-shaped, seven inches 
long. They have covers of drawing paper, on which is written 
with colored pencils, in fancy letters (copied from the board), 
“Merry Christmas.” ‘These books have three leaves. On 
the first leaf is pasted a picture of the Madonna and Child. 
Below the picture the little tots wrote (O, how they did their 
very best), ‘Jesus was born on Christmasday.” On the 
second page is pasted a picture of Santa Claus, and below 
the picture is written “Santa Claus comes at Christmas.” 
On the third page is pasted a tiny red stocking and “I hang 
my stocking at Christmas” is written below. The booklets 
were gifts to mammas. The little ones learned to spell and 
write those long words, Christmas, Santa Claus, etc., without 
the least difficulty. I told them about the little books they 
were to make and they were so anxious to begin them, but 
could not begin before they knew those words. 

Here are pretty Thanksgiving or Pilgrim booklets, 
shaped as a pumpkin, the covers colored yellow, lead pencil 
marks to show the indentations of the pumpkin, a green stem, 
etc. The story of the Pilgrims is sprinkled with drawings of 
the Mayflower, the turkey, the spinning-wheel, etc. 

Here are the Washington booklets made by the second, 
third, and fourth grades, written after they knew “ever so 
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‘So I put my hand on his head an’ say, ‘You’ve been th: 
goodest boy in the room. I’m proud of yer. I’ll wear a 
blue necktie to-morrer.’ An’ then they are all so happy 
they pick my hand to kiss me good-by an’ they let me com« 
away. But, honest Injun, Teacher, I’ll try to get here to- 


morrer, ‘fore school starts, and not make you look so sad — 
like as you did yesterday mornin’.”’ 

All Teacher said was, “All right, Jack,” but she clasped 
‘the little hand tightly in her own as they walked down the 
aisle and out of the school-room together. 


much” about the great hero. 
picture of Washington pasted on the cover, with two flags 


They are square and have a 


crossed below it. 
and blue cords. 

Others made by my second grade pupils have ten pages. 
On the first page the figure 1 and the word “‘one”’ is written, 
and an object drawn and colored. On the second page is 
written the figure 2 and the word “two,” and another object 
drawn twice, and so on toten. These booklets are pretty and 
not at all difficult. Perhaps they could be made by first grade 
pupils, too. 

Here are several others that I would like to describe if space 
would allow, and many others that I have planned: A flower 
booklet, shaped and colored like a sun-flower; an Eskimo 
booklet, igloo-shaped; an Easter booklet, egg-shaped, the cover 
decorated as an Easter egg; Christmas booklets galore, star 
shaped, bell-shaped, holly-leaf shaped, etc. 

The mammas are very proud of these booklets (they are, 
in most cases, brought home). They keep them on the parlor 
table, and never fail to show them to visitors. 


The flags are drawn. Tied with red, white 


Just Because 
A. B. B. 


Just because the apples grow, 

And a goodly harvest show 

Every one must busy be 

During autumn months, you see; 
The cooper must his trade well ply, 
Swiftly must his hammer fly, 

While he showers blow on blow 

To make the barrels strong you know; 
Wagon, steamer, railway car 

Must load and cargo carry far, 

So that others may partake 

Of this fruit we eat and bake; 

But the mills and factories, too, 
Have their share of work to do, 

To preserve the apples fair, 

So that every one may share, 

In this wealth from orchard trees — 
Fed by sunshine, balmy breeze — 
When the winter days draw near 
And the bold Frost King is here. 

















Nov., 1906 
Goldie and the Brownies 


m. B.C. 


HERE was always a flutter of excitement in the 
morning when Miss Morgan passed out yesterday’s 
perfect spelling papers, duly stamped with brownies. 

Goldie had had perfect spelling papers every day, so 
far, but this afternoon, her heart failed her. She kept spelling 
over and over to herself, “‘s-e-i-z-e, seize, s-e-i-z-e, seize.” 
Oh, what if she should forget and write the “i” before the 
“c e”’! 

“It’s the hardest lesson we’ve had this year,’ she said to 
the girls at recess. 

But Dorothy King said loftily, that it was as ‘‘easy as pie” 
for her! She knew she could spell all of the words without 
half trying and she hadn’t studied it much either! 

Goldie gave a sigh of admiration and wished she could feel 
as sure as Dorothy did. 

However, Goldie wrote the lesson without much worry, 
until she came to the unlucky word “‘seize.’””’ Then sudden 
fright seized her. Now what was it that she had been afraid 
of — that she would put the “i” before the ‘‘e” or the “e” 
before the “i”? In her perplexity and distress, she popped 
her pencil into her mouth, a naughty little habit she had not 
been guilty of since the first week of school. One look from 
Miss Morgan, and Goldie jerked the pencil out with a guilty 
little blush, and wrote very laboriously “‘seize.” In her anxiety 
she bore down heavily, forgetting Miss Morgan’s frequent 
caution about “‘light lines.” Then she sat back frowning 
doubtfully. 

Her glance fell upon Dorothy, just across the aisle. That 
young lady was leaning back jauntily, with a satisfied smile, 
and holding one plump, little hand over the precious word 
so no one could “peek.” 

How Goldie wished she knew the way Dorothy had spelled 
the word! 

Just then, there was a knock at the door, and Miss Morgan 
stepped into the hall, to see what was wanted. 

Then came Goldie’s temptation. Dorothy had taken 
her hand from her paper now, and was craning her neck to 
see who was in the hall. Of course, Goldie told herself, she 
would not change her spelling if it were different from 
Dorothy’s. But it would be such a relief to know it, if she 
had written her word just as Dorothy had! She gave one 
furtive glance — and here was no mistaking Dorothy’s deep 
black letters, “‘s-i-e-z-e.”’ 

Poor Goldie! tears came into her eyes and oh, how she 
wished she had written the word as Dorothy had! She had 
been so proud of her perfect record! What would the other 
girls say if she didn’t get a brownie to-morrow? and Dorothy 
would “crow over” her so— Dorothy who had only had 
three brownies this year! 

She wondered if her eraser was a good one. She tried it 
softly on the offending letters, just to see! Oh, how dread- 
ful! that eraser must have been damp, for it left an ugly black 
spot right on her pretty, white spelling paper! She rubbed 
away in good earnest now, and somehow when the letters 
were written in again, the “e” and “i” had changed places 
and the bold little “i” stood first! 

She had no time to think over what she had done, for Miss 
Morgan came in just then, and hurriedly finished the lesson 
to make up for lost time. 

Goldie did not linger after school as usual, to ask Miss 
Morgan if she might water the plants, nor did she run gaily 
into her own house to kiss her mamma and tell her all about 
school as was her habit. Instead, she stole shame-facedly 
in through the back door after her dolly, and sat under the 
big maple tree, until supper time. They had hot biscuits 
and canned peaches for supper, but Goldie had no appetite. 
But it was the worst of all, after she had gone to bed and the 
light was put out! She fancied that she saw hundreds of 
brownies perched about her room, on the bed-posts, the 
bureau, the chairs, and the window-sills! They were laugh- 
ing of course — but alas! they were laughing at her! She 
imagined they shook their fingers at her, and cried out, “You 
cheated! you cheated! you cheated.” 

Then she fell asleep and had a dreadful dream. She 
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dreamed that she went to school and got her paper with a 
brownie upon it. It was the policeman brownie and as she 
looked at him, he kept getting bigger and bigger, till at last 
he leaped from the paper, seized her by her long, yellow locks, 
and cried fiercely, “‘You cheated; now, I’m to going arrest 
you!” Then she awoke with a sob. 

“What is it, dear?” called mamma, from the next room. 
‘Did you have a bad dream ?” 

If she had only told mamma then, how much better she 
would have felt, but she only said “Yes’m,” meekly, and 
tried to sleep again. 

Poor Goldie! She took no part in the hymn or prayer at 
school the next morning. When Miss Morgan took out the 
spelling papers, her heart thumped so hard, she thought every- 
one would hear it. 

There were only four in the class who got brownies, and 
neither Dorothy nor Goldie were among the number. 

‘My dear little girl,” said Miss Morgan, calling Dorothy to 
her,” see how dreadfully your paper looks with three mis- 
spelled words upon it! I hope you will study harder to-day 
than you did yesterday. You may write each misspelled 
word five times from this copy, and spell them for me at re- 
cess.”’ 

When Goldie came up to get her paper, Miss Morgan put 
her arm kindly around the trembling little girl. 

“This is the first time you have failed to hand in a perfect 
paper,” she said gently, ‘“‘and this time you only missed one 
word. You should have put the “e” before “i” in seize, 
If you had spelled that word right, you would have.had a per- 
fect paper and got your brownie as usual.” 

Then Goldie’s over-wrought feelings gave ,way. She 
threw her arms about her teacher’s neck and sobbed out, 
“T don’t want any brownie now! He would only make me 
‘miz’bul’ ’cause I cheated! I looked on Dorothy’s paper and 
changed mine.” 

“Yes, I knew all about it, dear,” said Miss Morgan gently. 
“In the first place, your pencil told me part, for you bore on 
so hard and your eraser was so poor, that I could see the 
shadow of that ‘“‘e” and “i” you had written first, under your 
your second writing, and then your telltale face told me the 
rest. You did not know, did you, children, that little faces 
sometimes tell tales when little tongues are silent ?”’ 

““Q, Miss Morgan, I’ll never cheat again!” sobbed Goldie. 

‘‘T believe you, dear,” said her teacher, “‘and now I hope to- 
morrow you'll earn a brownie honestly.” 

And sure enough, she did! 


If | Were You 


(To be read to the children) 


If I a little girl could be, 
Well — just like you, 
With lips as rosy, checks as fair, 
Such eyes of blue, and shining hair, 
What do you think I’d do? 
I’d wear so bright and sweet a smile, 
I’d be so loving all the while, 
I’d be so helpful with my hand, 
So quick and gentle to command, 
You soon would see 
That every one would turn to say, 
“Tis good to meet that child to-day.” 
Yes, yes, my dear, that’s what I’d do, 
If I were you. 


Or, if I chanced to be a boy, 
Like some I know, 
With crisp curls sparkling in the sun, 
And eyes all beaming bright with fun — 
Ah, if I could be so, 
I’d strive and strive with all my might 
To be so true, so brave, polite, 
That in me each one might behold 
A hero, as in days of old. 
*T would be a joy 
To hear one, looking at me, say, 
“My cheer and comfort all the day.” 
Yes, if I were a boy, I know 
I would be so. — Sydney Dayre in The Independent 





“‘Get the habit of happiness.” 
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The Passing Months _ III 


ELEANOR CAMERON 


(All rights reserved) 


November 


How still and dim and cool the woodland lies, 
The golden-rod’s bright flame, has died away, 
The gleaming blue has vanished from the skies, 
The sumach’s red grows fainter, day by day, 
The gilding radiance of the sunshine’s gold, 
The gay hues in the leaves that danced about — 
All, all are gone. October’s tale is told 
And all her many colored fires are out. 


he earth has donned a robe of sober brown, 
\ restful shadow hangs o’er plain and wood; 
‘The leaves, in faded heaps, have nestled down 
As if to rest, from frolicking, were good. 
Like pillars in a temple, old and grand, 
Their tall, dark columns rearing toward the sky, 
In long, dim, woodland aisles, the bare trees stand 
And spread their leafless branches far on high.—E. C. 


At the close of the October school month, make the weather 
summary, and place it under the September record. If 
possible, allow the September and October calendars to re- 
main on the blackboard and put the blank record under the 
other ones. ‘This arrangement, beside making a bright 
and attractive bit of decoration, will furnish the children with 
a very interesting bird’s-eye view of the changing weather, 
and the gradual decrease of sunshine during the three autumn 
months. On the first morning of the new school month, 
call attention to the blank calendar. After this, present the 
name of the new month by writing it in its proper place at the 
top of the calendar. Before telling it to the children, ask 
them to pronounce the long, new name for you. It is not im- 
probable that several of the little ones will be prepared to 
name the month for you. After the word ‘‘ November” has 
heen impressed upon the minds of the scholars, review the 
poems for September and October. Since November is 
the last of the fall months, it is a good plan to review the 
stanza containing the names of September, October, and 
November, and their combination into the season called 
“Autumn.” 

In the material for morning talks, three distinct lines of 
thought may be followed. These are Nature’s preparation 
for winter, the November weather conditions and the harvest. 
it is best to begin with a study of the weather and the out-of- 
door appearance. Under this head the following questions 
may be asked. 

1 What is the color of the sky? 

2 Are there any clouds? 

3 Is there very bright sunshine? Do we have a large 
amount of sunshine ? 

4 What do you find on the ground ? 

5 Where the ground is bare, what color is it ? 

6 How does the air feel? In the morning? At noon? 
At night ? 

7 Howdothe trees look? Which tree still holds its brown 
leaves? What tree remains green? 

8 Where are the leaves that fell last month? Do the 
leaves on the ground still have their bright colors? 

g What color is the grass? 

1o Are there any uts on the trees? 

11 What kind of winds are blowing? What kind of a 
sound does the wind make? 

12 Can you see any seeds on the garden or woodland 
plants ? 

13. Where are the birds? Have all gone south, or are 
some of them still going ? 

14 As the air grows colder, what will we find upon the 
ground? At what part of the day will the frost be found? 
What causes the frost to disappear ? 

15 As you looked about you in September, what color did 
you see? 

16 What two colors were most common in October? 

17 What may be called the color of November? In 
connection with the last three questions, the following two 
short poems may be given. 
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Sep -mber is the morn of fall, with yellow sun and flower, 
Or r, with her red and gold, is Autumn’s sunset hour, 
No imber is the twilight month, when long gray shadows 
r ep, ; 
A 1e by one, the woodland folk are lying down to sleep. 
re teaching this verse. compare the Autumn to a day. 
Se iber being the morn, October the late afternoon, and 
N iber the time of dusk. Find out what the children 


inte pret as being the ‘‘ woodland folk.” 


FALL COLORS 


en all around September’s gold is spread, 
en gay October paints with brown and red, 
ember robes the earth in quiet gray, 

{ all the Autumn months have passed away. 


i, taking up the study of Nature and her preparation for 


winter, impress the facts that a change is coming and that 
during the winter the wild things lie quietly asleep. All or 
a part of the following questions may be asked. 


Are the days growing longer or shorter ? 
What is happening in the woods ? 
What has become of the flowers? 


What part of the 
plant remains alive? 


How are the seeds and roots kept 


What is the use of the autumn leaves ? 
Do you see many insects about ? 
What are the caterpillars doing? The earth-worms? 
The grasshoppers? The crickets ? 
Why do the birds go south? 
What happens to the coats of the animals ?, 
What is the work of the autumn wind ? 
What preparation has Nature made for the needs of 


man 


What signs of harvest do you see in the fields? In the 
( ity 

When these questions have been well discussed, teach the 
following verses. 


Paler sunshine — skies of gray, 

Colder winds each autumn day, 

Dry leaves on the withered grass, 
locks of birds that southward pass. 
rom the branches, bare and brown, 
Leaves and nuts have fallen down. 
Ripened seeds within the pod, 
Woodland plants that dream and nod, 
One by one, on every side, 5 
Worms and insects daily hide. 

Say ‘‘Good-bye” to bird and flower, 
’Tis November’s twilight hour. 


In the study of November, the atmosphere of the month 
should be brought into the school-room. There are many 
simple ways in which this idea may be carried out. Bitter- 
sweet may be brought in from the woods and substituted for 
the red leaves that were used during October. The October 
and November numbers of the past years of PRIMARY 
EDUCATION contain many excellent sketches of the mi- 
grating birds. These pictures may be copied upon the 
blackboard and studied by the children. Encourage them 
to watch for the flocks of migrating birds and to compare 
the shape of the flock with that given in the illustration. If 
desired, a collection of the various types of seed vessels may 
be made. The months of November, December, and January 
furnish excellent opportunities for the study of the bare trees. 
Some very good type trees were printed in the April number 
of Primary Epucation, for the year 1898. These tree- 
forms are quite small, but so simple that they may very easily 
be enlarged. It is a good plan to make one large copy (for 
use in games, sense training, and decoration), and a set of 
smaller ones, that the children may have for close individual 
study. The smaller copies are very quickly made by making 
use of the mimeograph. The large copies of these trees make 
a pleasing addition to the decoration of the room. 

This is a good time to secure empty bird nests. These 
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are often blown down to the ground by the autumn winds 
and may easily be collected for study. If fastened among 
the twigs of a large bough, these deserted nests may be kept 
for the entire winter. Place the bough in a convenient corner 
and be sure that the nests are placedlow enough to admit of 
examination by the children. A square of woodland sod, 
taken up bodily and placed in a flat box on the window-sill, 
will furnish many pleasant surprises during the coming 
winter. 

In connection with the study of Nature’s preparation for 
winter, the following finger plays may be used: 


i THE LEAVES 


'This is the way the leaves came down, 
All gayly dressed in red and brown; 
3They danced about in wood and town 
Each bright October day 

The long November shadows creep, 
‘And now they’re nestling down to sleep, 
‘Beneath a blanket soft and deep 

©To hide the flowers away. 


Directions 


1 Raise arms over head and bring down again with a light floating 
motion of the hand (palm downward). 

2 Spread dresses out at side. 

3. Sideward floating motion with hands and arms. Be sure to mak 
a quicker movement than that of the first motion. Repeat line with 
good steady rhythm, and have the movement very regularjand decided. 

4 The hands with palms together should be placed under left cheek 
Bend head to side and close eyes. Say the line in a very drowsy tone. 

5 Bring left hand from front to back to illustrate an outspread 
blanket. Palm should be downward. 


6 Bend body slightly to side, and look downward as if watching 
flowers. 


THE Birps 
1This is the way the birdies go 
When frosty winds begin to blow, 
*Leaving the cold and ice and snow 
Till’ winter time is o’er. 

3But when the snowy months go by 
And merry Spring again is nigh, 
‘Back to the north the birds will fly, 

_ To nest and sing once more. 


a Directions 


Raise arms up and down to imitate the motion of flying. 
Point toward the south. 

Emphasize words with forefinger. 

Point to the north. 


&whe 


THE, FLOWERS 
'This is the way the flowers sleep 
*Beneath the leaves so warm and deep; 
3Out in the spring again they’ll creep, 
To greet us, one and all. 
As winter days shall colder grow, 
‘A deep, white coverlet of snow, : 
Will safely keep *the flowers below 
®Until the rain-drops call. 


Directions 


1 Both hands under cheek. Bend head to side. 
sleeping. 

2 Both hands held out at sides, to illustrate the coverlet that lies 
spread out on all sides. The hands should be held in a horizontal 
position about even with the ends of the seat. The palm of the hand 
should be downward. 

3 Hold up heads suddenly, open eyes widely and look upward. 

4 Slowly raise and drop arms with the fingers constantly moving 
to illustrate the falling snow. 

5 Bend slightly over to one side and look downward, as if seeing the 
flowers. 

6 Tap on desks for raindrops. Use finger-tips. 


Close eyes as if 


If desired, the three finger-plays may be dramatized and 
worked into a game. Choose different groups of children 
for leaves, birds, and flowers. One pupil of each division 
may recite the stanzas while the others dramatize. A very 
soft piano accompaniment may be played throughout the 
first part. For the second section, the music should be 
louder and of a very decided rhythm. The “birds” should 
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go toward the north and south, in perfect time. In present- 
ing the migration of birds, attention must be called to the 
fact, that many of them go in single file. If desired, this idea 
may be carried out here in the game. The acompaniment 
of the third section should be very subdued and dreamy. A 
few simple flower caps are easily and quickly made and will 
be found to add much to the pleasure and beauty of the game. 
Have the petals wide enough so that they will fall over and 
away from the face as the flowers nod their heads. A snow 
fairy may be chosen to dance in among the flowers and scatter 
or spread the “deep, white coverlet.” Her cap and cape 
should be of white tissue paper. Trim, by cutting a long 
fringe (of very fine strips) about the edges of the cap, and the 
bottom of the cape. 


THE Empty NEst 


'Up in the leafless apple tree 

I see a “pretty nest, 

Where little birdlings %one, two, three 
‘Each evening went to rest. 

The nest was °very soft inside, 

The warmest ever seen; 


It seemed as if “the big leaves tried 
To make a roof of green. 

One morn the birdies flew away, 
“I saw them southward go; 

But still the little nest, to-day, 
“Is rocking to and fro. 
*Do you suppose when Spring is here, 
The birdlings one, two, three, 

Will come to find the nest so dear, 
\That’s rocking in the tree? 


Directions 


1 Point upward with finger. 
2 Makea rounded hollow with both hands. 
3 Count “one,” “two,” “three,” on fingers. 
4 Cuddle two hands under chin, holding the head a little to one 
ide 
Form nest and look into it. 
6 Hold hands over head to form a shelter and look upward at the 
“roof”? thus formed. 
7 Point to the south. 
8 Form nest with two hands and rock it from side to side. 
9 Look upward in a questioning manner. 
10 Point and look upward. 








Two Baskets 


Maup E. BurRNHAM 


OBBY and Betty were visiting their Grandma and 
Grandpa in the country. On their fourth birth- 
day — for they were twins — Grandma gave them 
each a basket. 

The baskets were just alike, and Bobby and Betty used 
them every day, and for nearly everything one could think 
of. They were taken to the fields and filled with wild straw- 
berries, along the roadside and filled with blackberries, and 
out to the barn and filled with eggs. They had been on 
many picnics, too. 

Sometimes the baskets were filled with pinks and mari- 
golds and ladies’ delights from the garden and carried to a 
little boy who had a broken leg, and sometimes they held 
jelly or cake for old Grannie Lane, who had to stay in bed 
all of the time. 

When Betty played alone, she hung her basket in the 
syringa bush for a hammock and swung her doll to sleep in 
it. Some days Betty put her patch-work in the bottom 
and went to spend the day with Aunt Mary, who was helping 
her to make a doll’s quilt. 

When Bobby played alone, he filled his basket with chips 
and stones to build dams in the brook. 

But the best time of all was one day in the fall when Bobby 
and Betty took the baskets to go nutting. Everyone had a 
basket that day, Grandma, Grandpa, Linda, the hired girl, 
and the three hired men. They started very early in the 
morning just at the time when everything was waking up — 
the animals in the barn were all talking at once and the hen 
and chickens were running around the yard. 

The wagon rattled over the bridge and under the willow 
trees and through the village, where the little white church 
stood, and along by the winding river until the horses were 
stopped at the foot of the hill. 

Everyone was helped out of the wagon, and with the 
baskets began to climb by a little foot-path. The hill was 
not very steep, but Bobby and Betty were ready to rest 
beside Grandma on the flat rock at the top. They looked 


down on the very road they had traveled, and on the farm- 
houses and the church, and the fields and meadows which 
looked small enough to go into a picture book. 

When Bobby and Betty raised their heads they saw the 
trees with their branches loaded down with round burrs 
almost as largeYas their fists, and away overhead were the 
white clouds sailing. 

Bobby and Betty saw a hen hawk swoop through the air 
with its great wings. Then all at once they saw a rabbit’s 
white ears peep through the bushes and quickly hide away! 

At their feet was a carpet of leaves, and Bobby and Betty 
scuffled through them until Linda called them to lunch. 
Everything in the baskets was a surprise. There were sour 
milk biscuit, spread with some of Grandma’s own butter, 
eggs, molasses cookies and caraway cookies, pickles, and 
cottage cheese. 

When the baskets were empty, then everyone began to 
gather nuts. ‘There were chestnuts, butternuts, and hickory 
nuts. 

Bobby and Betty looked up once to see some birds fly 
down to eat the crumbs on the flat rock and another time 
to see some squirrels peering out of their hole in a tree. It 
did not trouble the squirrels to have the nuts gathered and 
taken away, as they had stored all they wanted for the winter. 
It was great fun to hunt for the nuts, and Bobby and Betty 
soon had their baskets filled and then helped to fill the big 
bags. 

The men climbed some of the trees to shake the burrs 
down, sometimes onto Betty’s and Bobby’s heads, but that 
only made them laugh. 

Bobby found two stones and every once in a while he and 
Betty cracked some nuts. They were sure they had never 
eaten better ones before. 

It was late in the afternoon when they started home, and 
it was dark when they reached there. The nuts were stored 
in Grandma’s attic, and Bobby and Betty knew that they 
would surely have some of them when they went to see 
Grandma at Thanksgiving time. 

That very week Bobby and Betty said good-by to the coun- 
try and went back to their home in the city — and to Father 
and Mother. 
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Six Years Old 


Steps she out into the sunshine, 
Wafting back a kiss to me: 

Eyes demure and dimples hidden, 

Wayward smiles that dance unbidden 
Through her dear new dignity. 


Verv proud of her attainments; 
All absorbed in “two times two”; 
“A B C” already scorning; 
On her bonny brow that morning 
Of a wisdom sweet and true. 


Not from books alone, my Ethel, 
Are you learning hour by hour. 

Every breeze about you blowing 

Bears a lesson worth your knowing. 
Every bright-eyed bud and flower, 


Flying cloud and April sunshine, 

Birds that sing and bees that hum, 
Each is bringing you its treasure, 
Knowledge new, and good and pleasure, 

Stores for happy years to come. 


Slowly out of sight she passes, 
Smiling back a blithe good-by. 

All the round world, onward turning, 

Help her in her happy learning, 
While the busy moments fly!—Sel. 





The Dollar Family 


MABEL FREESE-DENNETT 
4 \ 7HEN the time comes to teach nickel, dime, quarter, 
half dollar, and dollar, the subject may be made 
interesting, in a variety of ways. Something new 
acts as a tonic to a child, and if the first few 
doses are good he is glad to continue. 

We will suppose that the teacher in an original way has 
introduced the subject and that the children have a familiarity 
with the terms and can do simple sums. Now, before the 
interest flags, write upon the board the following rhyme, a few 
lines at a time. 

Tae DOLtaR FAMILy 


“Pennies five a Half-Dime make. 
For a Dime two Half-Dimes take. 
Five Half-Dimes — ’tis surely so— 
To a Quarter quickly grow. 

Two of these —I tell you true — 
One Half-Dollar give to you. 

You shall tell me, little scholar, 
How many Halves will make a Dollar! 
And to show, my little rhymes 
You’ve not forgot, how many times 
One Half-Dollar counts in Dimes: 
Yet again, if Quarters two 

Make a Half, I’ll ask of you, 

If I owe a Dollar, yet 

How many Quarters pay the debt? 
Or if Dimes are needed, tell 

Just how many do as well. 

Back to Half-Dimes now we come, 
If you tell me what’s the sum 
Needed for a Dollar, dear, 

My short lesson’s ended here!” 


They will enjoy reading the lines because of the jingle, and 
there is about a week’s work if they are used aright. After 
they can read it, call for answers to the questions contained 
therein. Now erase some of the words in the first eight lines, 
telling the pupils to fill in the blanks. For example: 


“Pennies — a Half-Dime make. 
For a Dime — Half-Dimes take.” Etc. 


This makes good written language, as well as number work. 
The next day use the last half, requiring them to write the 
answers. Now a memory test in the rhyming words causes 
merriment, and this may be followed by asking the pupils 
to select all the money terms, arranging them in some logical 


Way, being sure to note the number of times each term occurs. 
For instance: 
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Pennies. 

Half-Dime — 2 Half-Dimes — 5 Half-Dimes. 

Dimes — Dimes. 

Quarters — Quarters. 

Half-Dollar — Half Dollar — Half-Dollar. 

Dollar —. Etc. 

My little people enjoyed this work so much that after it was 
laid aside awhile they wanted it again, and the charm had not 
vanished. 

In connection with this subject read “His Choice,” by 
Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


His CHOICE 


See, here in my hand is half a dollar, 
And five bright pennies, all in a heap. 

Put on your thinking-cap, little scholar, 
Which of them do you choose to keep? 


Five bright, new pennies all in a row — 
Just one-half dollar and that one dingy! 
Why, of course,” little scholar said, “you know 
I’d choose the pennies, if ’twasn’t stingy!” 


And then while we were thus studying I came across some- 
thing which proved of special interest to them since it was 
written by a little girl. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A DIME 


I left the mint on the twelfth day of April. It was a rainy 
day, but the rain did not harm me, for I was protected by a 
largeleathersack. My brother and I were ina sack with some 
other money which was larger than we were, but we all got 
along well together, for we did not have much room to move. 

Our journey-seemed very long, but at last it came to an end, 
and we were taken from the train to a large wagon, and soon 
went bumping up a very noisy street, and at the other end we 
stopped, and we were carried into a building which I heard 
someone say was a bank. We were soon thrown out of the 
sack, and all of the money like me was put into a drawer by 
itself. I was tired from my long journey, so I crept back 
into a corner to rest. 

A gentlemen was getting some money one day and I was 
given to him with a great deal of other change. He went 
home, and during the evening he gave his purse to his baby to 
play with; she was sitting on his lap, when all at once she 
began to cough; he looked to see what the trouble was, and 
found that I was about half way down her throat; he suc- 
ceeded in getting me out, and I was quickly put back in the 
purse to recover from my fright. 

The next day my owner gave me to a little ragged boy for 
shining his shoes. That evening I was shown to a little girl 
and her mother, and the little girl was so delighted with me 
that the little boy gave me to her. 

I then fell into a soft baby hand which soon tied me in the 
corner of a dirty little handkerchief, and put me in a box ina 
cupboard. 

I was left there all by myself for about two or three months. 
I did not get to see the light, and could only hear the sound 
of voices when the cupboard doors were opened. I thought 
I was forgotten, until one day, I was taken out and the same 
little hand that put me in there, untied the knot, and I saw 
the light once more; I heard her say, “‘ You may have my dime 
to get some bread with, mamma, for I know you are hungry.” 

Then she ran to the grocery and I was exchanged for some 
bread. I was put in a small, dirty bag with some other 
money. I remained there for some time, but one day I was 
given to a gentleman, who seemed to be a collector. He ex 
changed me for some cakes at a large store in the city. 

I was next given to a lady and she was delighted when she 
saw me, for I was still bright. She took me to a jeweler’s 
and left me there with some other dimes to be fastened on a 
silver band. The next day we were taken toa table where 
the operation was to be performed; we were all to have a hole 
punched through us. After this was done, we were fastened 
on the band of silver. 

The lady called for us in a few days, and we were fastened 
about her wrist. She has taken the best of care of us ever 
since we came into her possession. 

— Florence Turpie. (Aged Fourteen Years.) 
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A Play With Phonics 
EMMA G. STEELMAN 


In reading about the ‘Sound Party,” in the January num- 
ber of PrrmAry Eptcartion, the thought occurred to me that 
perhaps some teachers who have found that the daily phonetic 
drills grow “dull and uninteresting” might be pleased to 
know of some little devices we use in our school-room (first 
grade) to make them otherwise. 

Children love to play, as we all know, and I have found that 
they learn sounds much more readily if they are made to 
forget that the drill is a regular lesson. 

The first ‘play’? we ever had with phonics was “‘hide and 
seek.” The children were shown a card and asked or told 
its “‘name.” Then I said, ‘Now ‘ights’ for instance, ‘is 
going to hide, and we are going to see if we can find it, and 
when we do we will raise our hands quickly and say it — see 
who can find it first!”? Then “ights” was put with the others 
and the cards shown in rapid succession, the children so eager 
and excited that when it was “found” they raised their hands 
and fairly shouted it. 

In the same way we play that a sound is a “little mouse,” 
and the children are “kitties” trying to catch him. If they 
make a mistake we say that the little mouse “‘got away” from 
them, and that they must try harder next time. 

Another ‘‘play” is to “‘pick apples” — the cards are a 
ladder, each one a step. We place the ladder against a tree, 
in imagination, and “climb up” to get an ‘‘apple,” which is 
a card they have been shown, as in playing “hide and seek.”’ 
Sometimes we have the ladder, tree, and a basket drawn on 
the blackboard, and the sounds written or printed on the tree. 
Then we ‘‘pick the apples off the tree (erase them) and put 
them in the basket” (write them on it). Ifa child fails, we 
say that he “‘did not get any apple.” 

We have had steps drawn on the board also, with the sounds 
on them, and practised in ‘“‘running up and down” quickly. 

Sometimes a sound is a “‘little lost boy or girl” whom we 
must ‘‘find and take home to its mother.’ Again it is a 
‘bird in its nest,’? and when it “‘flies out” the children raise 
hands quickly and “‘tell its name,” or rise, or, if standing, sit. 
Often they laugh right out in their pleasure. 

On rainy days a sound is often a little “‘rain drop” which 
we catch on our “umbrellas” (raised hands), or, when it 
snows, a snowflake. 

“‘Sometimes the little ones are allowed to suggest plays,”’ 
and a little boy once wanted to have the children “men with 
guns after bunnies,” while a little girl who loves the story of 
“The Three Bears” suggested that they should be “bears 
after Goldilocks.” In the same way they might be “Jack 
going up the “Beanstalk,” or the “‘wolf” after the “‘little 
pigs.” 

A device that I saw another teacher use is to draw a “‘pond” 
on the board, write the sounds on little fish outlines, and “‘go 
fishing.” 

All of these my pupils think great fun — how truly is ‘“‘va- 
riety the very spice of life” to children — and I have found 
them very helpful. Of course the “apple,” “bird,” “‘rain- 
drop,” etc., is usually a difficult sound, though I give easy 
ones too, sometimes, to keep up the notion of play. 

I might add that I have used these little devices with equal 
success in teaching recognition at sight of combinations of 
numbers. 


” 


A Peregrine White Cradle 


CERIDWEN SAMUEL 


A Peregrine White cradle is quickly made from two grape 
baskets. Cut off the handles and place one basket on its 
base. Cut off one end of the other and‘stand it in the first 
basket, in an upright position. If the hood is too high, cut 
it down. Fasten with small tacks. Fasten rockers which 
any boy can cut, underneath, stain if you wish, and you will 
have a fairly good and easily made representation of Peregrine 
White’s cradle. When the mattress is in, the bed made and 
baby doll Peregrine tucked in, you will be as happy over it 
as your children. 
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Two School Bags 


(We are indebted to the kindness of the Editor of The School Arts 
Book for the use of this article and illustrations. ‘The author, Mabe} 
Browning Soper, it will be remembered, gave the fine series “ Industria] 
Occupations for Primary Grades” in this magazine last year.—TueE 
I p1ror.) 

HE toy hammock described in the School Aris Book 
in April, 1904, proved successful with children of our 
third and fourth grades. The little School Bags have 
been equally so as a new application of the same prin- 

ciples of applied design, construction and hand-work. 

The bags made on a cardboard loom are still used by some 
of the children, while the larger ones made without a loom, 
offer better possibilities in design and usefulness. In one, the 
entire bag is woven by the child, in the other, only the pattern 
is worked out on a burlap warp. 
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For the woven bag, the loom, 8} inches by 7 inches, is made 
of heavy cardboard instead of strawboard, as it is a notched 
loom and not a pierced one. Lines parallel to the 7 inch sides 
(A on diagram of loom, Plate I) are drawn } inch from each 
edge and } inch apart. Lines are drawn } inch from each 
and parallel to the 84 inch edge of the board (B). With 
scissors are cut V-shaped notches (C D E) from each edge to 
the intersection of the lines } inch in, and } inch apart, ex- 
cepting the first and last lines, which are pierced in order to 
hold the hat-pins, which are inserted through the loom to keep 
the edges of the weaving even. ' 

To string the loom, carpet warp, either white or gray, '§ 
passed through the first holes at the bottom and top of the 
card, then through the first notch, way around the loom, back 
through first notch and then over to second notch; aroun 
the loom, back through second notch, over to third and so on 
until the last holes, through which it is then threaded. Both 
sides of the bag are strung at once, insuring the sides of equal 
length and breadth. 

After the pattern for the stripes has been inserted under 
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the warp (see Plate I) threads and hat-pins passed through 
the holes at each end, the weaving continues, back and forth 
wit’) as long a weaving thread as possible. The school ruler 
is used to raise one set of threads, while a tape needle or a 
nee le made of cardboard carries the woof thread across. 

The bags are woven of two-ply jute wrapping cord, which 
cai) be bought in the natural color only, of some twine and 
paper firm. For the stripes, we have the material dyed for 
us | small expense. 





After the bag is woven down one side, the woof thread is 
carried over, through the hole at the bottom, to the other side; 
the hat-pins replaced on that side; and the other side of the 
bag woven from the bottom up. The work is in one piece, 
easily taken off the loom when finished and the sides sewed 
up, “button-holed” or “over-and-over” with some of the 
carpet warp. 
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The handles are made by braiding three strands of the jute 
together and tying a knot in the end of each braid. ‘They are 
sewed to the bag through the knot. 

The other bag (See Plate II) does not require a loom, so is 
not so strictly a weaving problem. The natural or colored Art 
burlap, of which the bag is made in a strip across the material 
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24% inches long and lengthwise of the material 9 inches long, 
has threads drawn for the weaving pattern, which is darned 
in, following the design previously worked out on squared 
paper, Plate III. ‘The tape needle is used for the weaving. 
A single-ply jute of natural color, appropriate on the jute 
burlap is used for the pattern. Every child makes at least 
one acceptable weaving pattern, then the best four or five are 
put on the blackboard and copied by the class. When the 
pattern is woven in, the ends are fringed two inches and turned 
over on to the right side of the bag 17 inches more 
(see illustration), the edges of the fringe and turnover 
ure cross-stitched or not, as one prefers, the sides are 
sewed together by back-stitches on the wrong side and 
the bag then turned. The handles are made in the 
same manner as for the first bag. Six strands of 
the single jute forming the three strand braid. The 
bag when finished, measures 9 inches by 84 inches 
with a turned down edge 
»-inch fringe. 


3}; inches, including the 


Pop Corn Song and Recitation 


(Reprinted by request 
For three or more littk rt ] 
Three or four small children enter carrying ears of pop 


orn, and poppers and pans. ‘They are decorated with string 
of popped corn, Thev merrily seat themselves on the floor 
or they may carry in with them little stools), and shell th 
into the pans, singing. 
Nir ‘With a rig-a-ji nd we go.” 


g } 


We shell the corn for a pop-corn ball, 


The kernels rattle as they fall. 
lis fun for us and fun for all; 


We merrily shell the corn. 


The kernels grow in a little row, 
It’s time for them to come off, you know, 
So into the pan they clattering go, 

We merrily shell the corn. 


They pour the corn from the pans into the poppers 
The firelight flickers through the room, 
It lights the fleeting spots of gloom, 
The pop-corn bursts in snowy bloom, 


As we merrily pop the corn. 


(They shake the poppers in time to the singing) 
Pop, pop! The red coals make them pop! 
Che litthe ones under, the big on top; 
Against the lid of the pan they hop 
We merrily pop the corn. 


(They re peal fhe last stanza, as lhey rise and dance oul 


’ 


carrying their pop fers and pans with them.) Séi. 


A Question 


In the spirit of a disciple, somewhat weak in the faith, 
and sittmg at the feet of reforming and simplified Gamaliels, 
we feel impelled to inject into the orthographical 
controversy the following any-mad-versions: If the 

boy, in the reading lesson, is lost in the mist of the 
mountains, would it be in harmony with simplified 

common sense to say, “ Children, Willie is lost in 

the mist on the mountains, and he is sadly mist by 

his parents?’’ Would it not take more time to 


ba explain that rapt is “ not rapped,” than to write 


the two letters, ed, and to demonstrate why the w 
is left in wrapt, than to affix ed? 
Western Journal of Education 


November Rain 
(Recitation) 
The little drops against the pane, 
All patter in a quick refrain; 
‘*Each month must have its share of rain, 
Fear not, the sunwill shine again!” 
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Cardboard Modeling II 


ELLA S. GODDARD 


November is a month that is full of interesting things to 
talk about. The mother has been busy the last few months 
preserving fruits, making pickles for use during the winter, 
and getting the children’s warm clothes in order. 

Perhaps the busiest person at this time has been the farmer, 
who has worked since early spring, looking forward to this 
time, when he can harvest his grains and store them in his 
barn, for the use of his family and animals on the farm. 

It would be nice to tell of the fruit jars and jelly glasses all 
being marked with names, and put away neatly on shelves 
of the cupboard, and then let children make a closed cup- 
board with shelves, and doors that will open and shut. 

When you are speaking of the farmer and his fall work, 
the children can make a barn with big double doors, and above 
a small double door that they use when the hay is brought 
from the fields and put in the loft. A barn should always be 
nice and light so horses and cows can get good air and sun- 
shine, so let’s make three square windows at the back. 

For the cupboard, cut on all heavy lines, except’ where 
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three shelves are to go, fold on all dotted lines. Cut three 
shelves like pattern, fold on dotted lines and paste to position, 
the top of shelves coming where lines are marked for shelves, 
Cut top, and cut slit at each end on heavy inside lines, put 
points at top of each side of cupboard, through slits of top 
piece and paste points down flat. On the outside of the left 
hand door mark line one quarter inch from front edge, from 
top to bottom, and another, one quarter inch back of that; 
punch hole in door and put one of Dennison’s paper fast. ners 
through, turning points back; this acts as catch to fasten 
doors. 

The barn cut on heavy lines and fold on dotted; paste to 
position, the tabs being on inside, fold roof, and put points 
at front and back of barn through slits in roof, and paste 
points down. Fold doors back. 

When the crops have been gathered in, perhaps, the farmer 
gives a Harvest Home party, the children will be much inter- 
ested in hearing of an old-fashioned party, with long tables 
put up in the barn, laden with good things, and the children 
playing hide-and-seek in the hay loft. 

At the end of the month comes Thanksgiving Day when 
all the family thank God for their blessings during the year, 
and for the rich harvest gathered in. 


So) 
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i. Bonny and Bun 
_ MARTHA W. STEARNS, Supervisor Drawing, 
\ a V : New London, Conn. 


N the sunny side of an old stone 


wall, in a hollow, where the 
grass grew thick and high, was 


- 
| a wild rabbit’s burrow. It was 
\ a fine deep tunnel, that wound away 
| UR down into the ground, where the frost 


J could not reach in winter, nor the hot 

sun in summer. Bonny was the big- 
gest,and Bun the smallest, of the six 
little brother and sister rabbits, who 
lived there. They all had fuzzy, yel- 
low brown fur, and bright brown eyes, 
not at all like their dainty pinky-white 
4 cousins, who lived in town, just to be 
pets; but they matched the browns of 
the old stumps and the woods, and 
that was much better and safer for 
— them, for they could not be so easily 


re seen by their enemies. Their burrow 
WN \ / __was only one among many others, in a 
\ / “J large field, that might have been called 


“‘Rabbitville.” 

In the early mornings, bunnies little 
and bunnies big went hopping and 
bobbing about in the high grass, pick- 
ing up dainty bits for breakfast — 
clover-tops sweet with honey; leaf salad 
| with dressing of dew. It almost made 
one want to be a rabbit just to think 
of it! 

One very sunny day in June, when 
the grasshoppers and all the hopper 
| family were practising their latest long 
| leg jump for the sun, and the bees 
| went humming to the flowers; and the 
| whole air was music, a queer sound, a 
| clickety, click, click, cut through the 
| air, and sent all Rabbitville hopping, 
| 
| 
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running, tumbling, into their burrows, 
with a feeling that some fearful un- 
, known thing was about to happen, and 
' soitwas. The whole waving field of 
grass began to fall in great billows be- 
| fore the clickety, click, click, of a huge 


. machine. 
a, \ / Of all the rabbits, Bonny and Bun 


Plan of Cupboard were the last to reach home, and then 
were so frightened they could only sit 
with wide open eyes, and watch the great thing move toward 
them; and when the grassin front of them began to go down, 
The Potter the clickety, click, click all at once stood still and a Big Boy 
jumped down and caught up Bonny and Bun. “Hallo, you 
little Brownies,” he said, ‘‘ you’re just what I am after for Sis.” 
Then Bonny and Bun were tucked down together in a big, 
deep pocket, and wondered who “Sis” was! Could “Sis” 
be some dreadful animal who ate little rabbits ? 
After the Big Boy was through with his mowing, he hurried 














The potter stood at his daily work, 
One patient foot on the ground; 

The other with never-slackening speed 
Turning his swift wheel round. 


Silent we stood beside him there, home, and Bonny and Bun heard him calling, “T say, Sis, 
Watching the restless knee, hurry up, you’ve got company to dinner! * ae 

Till my friend said low in pitying voice, Pretty soon a surprised little voice said, “Who? Where 
“ How tired his foot must be !” are they, Ned?” 


“Just you look in my pocket and you'll find out!” replied 
— the Big Boy. 
The por newer paused in his work, Then Bonny and Bun began to tremble. Were they going 
Shaping the wondrous thing. to be eaten for dinner? ' , 
"T was only a common flower-pot, “Oh, oh, oh! You little dears!” said Sis, taking Bonny 
But perfect in fashioning. and Bun into her apron, and hugging the little fur balls together. 
Bonny and Bun did not feel so frightened now. ‘‘Sis,” 


Slowly he raised his patient eyes, with her big, brown eyes and smiling face, didn’t look like 

With homely truth inspired; a “cruel animal,” who would eat them. 7 
‘No marm; it isn’t the foot that works, They soon found that “Sis” was a very nice “creature, 

The nc (hat stands gets tired.” for instead of eating them she gave them dainty bits tofeat of 


Beas —Se¢l, (Continued on page 452) 
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A Trust Fund for the Maintenance and Education of Children 
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CHAEFFER 


President National Educators Association and Superintendent Public Instruction of the Commonwealth 


On Feb. 17, 1905, upon the occasion of 
the unveiling of the statue of Frances E. 
Willard in the Capitol at Washington, the 
Hon. Albert J. Beveridge, of Indiana, paid 
a glowing tribute, not only to this great 
woman, but also to womanhood in general. 
In the course of his beautiful and eloquent 
remarks upon the career and character of 
Miss Willard he said: “To make the homes 
of the millions pure, to render sweet and 
strong those human relations which con- 
stitute the family —this was her mission 
and her work. And there cannot be a 
wiser method of mankind’s upliftment than 
this, no better way to make a nation noble 
and enduring; for the hearthstone is the 
foundation whereon the State is built. The 
family is the social and natural unit. Spen- 
cer wrote learnedly of ‘the individual and 
the State’; but he wrote words merely. 
The individual is not the important factor 
in nature or the nation. Nature destroys 
the individual. Nature cares only for the 
pair, knows in some form nothing but the 
family. And so, by the deep reasoning of 
Nature itself, Frances E. Willard’s work 
was justified.” 

It is at this point that life insurance helps 
to reinforce the work of Frances E. Willard. 
Life insurance helps to sustain and perpetu- 
ate the family by saving the widowed mother 
from poverty and by creating a trust fund 
for the maintenance and education of chil- 
dren. It encourages sobriety, industry, and 
thrift by the periodic payments which con- 
stitute an essential part in almost every 
scheme of life insurance. Money that 
would be spent upon drink or other need 
less luxuries must be saved for the payment 
of premiums if the insurance shall not 
lapse, or at least lose a part of its value. 
This is a powerful stimulus to the young 
man even before others are dependent upon 
him. After he attains the dignity of father- 
hood, the duty of providing for the present 
and future needs of his family becomes a 
powerful motive for industry, economy, and 
temperance; and a life insurance policy 
helps to strengthen this motive and to de- 
velop habits of thrift. 

Since the family is the foundation of the 
State, life insurance may be regarded as a 
patriotic duty. For it is the duty of the 
parent to prepare his children for citizen- 
ship, and this implies that he must give 
them a suitable education. Public and pri- 
vate schools of all grades and kinds, from 
the kindergarten to the university, have been 
liberally provided and lavishly equipped 
for the benefit of the rising generation; 
but when the father is called away in the 
prime of life, the children must oftentimes 
leave school as soon as the law allows them 
to go to work, and their time and strength 
are exhausted in the mere struggle for bread 
A life insurance policy would have enabled 
them to remain at school and to secure for 
themselves all that an education means in 
the way of future earning power and future 
usefulness. A nation’s progress depends 
upon the proper education of its future 
citizens. Not the bank with its stored 
millions, nor the fortress with its frowning 
guns, but “the little red school-house on 
the hill,” is the real symbol of the strength 
and perpetuity of American institutions. 
‘The best is not too good for my chil- 


of Pennsylvania 


dren,” said a clergyman not long ago; 
“and life insurance will help me to give 
them the best education that they will take.” 
Policies which mature in ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years serve to provide the money 
for a course at college or at some technic al 
or professional school. 


U. 9. SENALOR JOHN F. 
President of The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


DRYDEN 


The parent’s love for his children should 
prompt him to make adequate provision 
for them in the event of his death. For 
the wage-earner and for the man who is 
dependent upon a salary this is a difficult 
problem. While his strength and his power 
to earn money last, he can provide for their 
needs, whilst his wife devotes her time and 
energy to the care of the home and to that 
nurture and training which a mother’s love 
prompts her to give with the most anxious 
solicitude. When the day’s work is done, 
and when the father is seated by the fire- 
side surrounded by those whom he loves, 
the future sometimes rises before his mind. 
In vision he sees his family bereft of his 
care and his earnings. He sees his wife 
haggard and worn with work. She is strug- 
gling for bread, raiment, and shelter for 
herself and her little ones. He hears the 
cry of the youngest for that care which the 
mother finds it impossible to give. The 
older children are kept from school because 
they must either take charge of the depend- 
ent ones while the mother is at work, or 
they must themselves engage in the fierce 
struggle for existence. The shadowy fore- 
cast of an always possible future should 
drive him to make the provision which is 
rendered possible by life insurance in some 
one of the companies which have shown by 
years of careful management that they de- 
serve the confidence of the public. 

“Take no thought for the morrow,’”’ was 
the text selected for a sermon in favor of 
life insurance. At first sight it seemed a 
strange text, but in the Revised Version 
the language is, ‘Be not anxious for the 
morrow, and a life insurance policy in 
some company which has shown the strength 





of Gibraltar is one of the best 


drive away anxious thought 


means to 
for the future. 


Thus, when rightly interpreted, this passage 
from the Sermon on the Mount becomes a 
most cogent argument in favor of life in- 
surance. 

Time was when the most a good citizen 


and loving parent could do for his family, 


if the fear for their future distressed him 
was to work a little harder, to strain him 
self under a heavier load, to add a trifh 
more each week to that little store of say 
ings which were accumulating so slowly 
It was ten, perhaps twenty, years befor 
his savings could amount to enough to 
make even a meagre provision for thos 
he loves. At any time the failure of ; 
savings bank, the collapse of a buildin 
and loan association, or an ill-advised in 
vestment of his own might sweep ay 
the hard-earned savings of years, and di 
stroy at one stroke the fruit of past and 
present labors and the foundation of future 
hopes. 

There are teachers and clerks who hav 
a fixed income. As soon as they see a way 
to secure the maintenance of their home 
and the education of their children they 
lose no time in making the necessary pro 


vision. What keeps them from taking the 
necessary step is not heartlessness not 
thoughtlessness, but the seeming hopeless 


to make 


ness of being able adequate pro 
vision out of small earnings. Such need 
not despair. To them the various for 


of life insurance are of supreme interes 
and importance. Worry is worse than 
overwork, and they can escape both by 


adopting the plan of insurance best adapted 
to their circumstances and their income 


Let us descend from the general t 


ticulars. I prefer to take my illustra tions 
from the old-line companies, whose pri 
miums are fixed by contract, and cannot 
be increased at a time when one’s powe! 


issing | 


Low! 


to pay has begun to wane. In pi 
may say that an agent to our 
to organize a lodge with an insurance pro 


came 


f = oh 
vision as one of its fe atures; he left on the 
next train, saying, ‘Those fellows knov 
too much.” It was shown him by a simpl 


calculation that if the assessments were not 
to be increased in the coming years, every 
member participating in the plan would 
have to live, on the average, more than 14¢ 
years. Moreover, I prefer to take my illus- 
trations from some company in whi h J 
have no personal interest. My life insur 
ance, for the benefit of my wife and chil 
dren, was taken in other old-line com- 
panies, to the limit of my ability to pay the 


premiums, before my attention was drawn 
to this particular company. I refer to the 
Prudential of Newark, N. J., which has 


been likened to the rock of Gibraltar by 
reason of its solidity and its conservativ 
methods of doing business. One of their 
policies is known as the Child’s Endow 
ment Policy. In one of the announc« ments 
of the founder and President of th» Com 
pany, U. S. Senator John F. Dryden, says 
“This form of policy furnishes an exce lent 


means of securing on the instalme! dep 
a fund wherewith to pay the expenses of a 
child through college, or while preparing 
for a profession, or during the perio: oy 
re de 


in acquiring the technical knowled 
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nanded in certain employments. Under 
iher conditions the fund secured through 
the policy may be used to give the child 
2 start in business, or in the case of a daugh- 
er, a dowry at marriage. Policies may be 
iaken out at the birth of a child, or at any 
age thereafter up to and including age fif 
teen, to mature upon the anniversary of the 
policy at ages eighteen, twenty-one, or twen- 
ty-five, and will be issued for sums from 
S500 to $5000. When the endowment ma 
tures, the amount of the policy, with profits 
or dividends) added thereto, will be paid to 
the child insured or to the parent or guard- 
ian.” Not only is the amount of the policy 
with profits payable at the age stated in the 
contract, but in the event of previous death 
all premiums are returned with three per 
cent compound interest. The very fact that 
the possibility of a higher or professional 
education is in store for him serves as a 
wonderful incentive to the boy while on his 
way through the public schools. If it be 
true that aspirations make the man, then 
surely the plan of insurance which fills the 
heart with aspirations is deserving of atten- 
tion and careful study. Let us assume that 
a man says to himself: “If only I had a few 
thousand dollars laid aside for the wife and 
babies, I could work cheerfully and rest 
easily without fear of the future. But how 
can I hope to leave them even a few hun- 
dreds? All I can possibly save out of my 
earnings is $2 each week. It seems utterly 
hopeless to dream of building up a fund to 
maintain and educate my children on such 
slender savings.” And such a case would 
be hopeless except that right here comes 
The Prudential Insurance Company, and 
says that $2 a week entrusted to them will 
give the family $5000 of protection. ‘Taking 
the age of the insured, for instance, at thirty 
years as a basis, the Company says: “Pay 
me $98.85 per annum, somewhat less than 
$2 per week savings, and I will guarantee 
you $5000 for your family, payable to- 
morrow in the event of death, if your first 
premium has been fully paid.” 

It would take the man over thirty years 
to accumulate $5000 by any ordinary plan 
of savings. In every day of every month of 
these thirty years he is liable to die and 
leave only a fraction of a sufficient sum for 
his family. And on any day in those thirty 
years he may wake up to find his earnings 
gone, swept irrevocably away by some mis- 
chance of fortune. On the other hand, The 
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Prudential Insurance Company puts to the 
credit of his familg in the event of his death 
the sum of $5000 the day and hour on which 
he pays his first premium. It enters into 
a contract with him, by which it pledges the 
millions behind the Company to pay his 
family $5000, provided only he pays the 
premium equal to his $2 a week savings, as 
agreed in the contract. 

The provident man says to himself: ‘‘Sup- 
pose I leave my family $5000, how can I leave 
it so that it may not be speedily dissipated 
by injudicious use or diverted from the pur- 
pose for which it is intended? I should like 
this paid in instalments sufficient to carry the 
family until the children are educated or self- 
supporting.” This very terse requirement 
is already provided for. By one of the many 
plans provided by The Prudential Insurance 
Company, the money to be paid the family 
can be paid in yearly instalments, thus carry- 
ing the children to and beyond the period 
when they become self-sustaining. 

It should be remembered that the fore 
going figures are based on a fair minimum 
of the possible savings of the average wage- 
earner. Yet if that assumed minimum were 
cut in two, a provision of $2500 can be made 
for the family under the same conditions, 
that is, on the basis of a saving of only $1 
per week. On the other hand, a man who 
can set aside $5 per week can carry $12,500 
of insurance, and thus provide a very com- 
fortable income for the family he leaves be- 
hind. Moreover, it should not be forgotten 
that these figures are based upon the age of 
thirty years. At a lesser age the cost of in- 
surance decreases proportionately. Above 
thirty the cost increases by slight advances 
for each year of increased age. Two cau 
tions are necessary. In the enthusiasm 
which these figures create, a young man 
may be tempted to take out more insurance 
than he can carry. It is wiser to be satisfied 
with a moderate amount and to take in- 
creased insurance as one’s earning power 
grows. On the other hand, procrastination 
increases the annual premiums and incurs 
the risk of a breakdown in health, making 
insurance impossible. Thus, indecision in 
the choice of a plan may lead to disastrous 
consequences, whilst extravagance in assum- 
ing annual premiums is sure to end in worry 
and disappointment. 

The first important result of life insurance 
is that it keeps the family together. How 
often when the bread-winner is taken the 
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family is parted and parutioned among 
strangers. Sometimes, at the best, the chil- 
dren find§ helter, more or less grudgingly 
given, among scattered relations. At other 
times they are sent to public institutions, 
to grow up among strangers, with a bare 
remembrance of the meaning of the word 
home and its mother-love as a dim and far- 
off dream. Almost every village has one or 
more examples of the home broken up and 
the family sundered and scattered. On the 
other hand, it is a thing to be thankful for 
that, as against one such broken home, al 

most every village and town in the land 
has many examples of tlie beneficent results 
of life insurance, the family still clinging to- 
gether, bound by bonds of loving intimacy, 
education fitting the children for complete 
living —the mother happy, even in her 
grief, that she can feed them, clothe them, 
guide them, keep them; and this all due to 
the providence and forethought of the hus- 
band. To her, mother and wife, he seems 
yet present. He still prov es for the fam 

ily, and this daily provision creates a new 
and binding tie between the husband who 
is still “the man of the house” and the 
widow who mourns him. 

The greatest legacy any man can leave 
his children is a sound education. It is a 
trite saying that knowledge is power. The 
educated youth can go out into the world 
and face life’s problems on an equal footing 
with the best of compeers. He can cherish 
and realize ambitions impossible to the un- 
educated or half-educated. He cannot 
merely win the comforts that money will 
buy, but he can also enjoy the things of 
the mind and the higher life. He can think 
the best thoughts of the best men as these 
are enshrined in literature, and he can think 
the thoughts which God has put into the 
starry heavens above him and into all nature 
about him — divine thoughts which are for 
mulated into science as rapidly as man dis- 
covers them. A heritage of millions is not 
so valuable to the individual as the legacy 
of schooling which puts into his hands the 
tools with which he may carve his own for- 
tune, the weapons by which he may achieve 
his own destiny. The individual, the home, 
the nation, owe the founders of safe and 
reliable methods of life insurance a debt of 
gratitude which words cannot express, but 
which hearts can feel and homes can show, 
and which the State should never fail to 
recognize in its protective legislation. 
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carrots and lettuce, and the Big Boy she called ‘‘ Ned” made 
a wonderful house for them, like the one in the picture, which 
“Sis” made cosey with plenty of grass and clover. So Bonny 
and Bun almost forgot it was not the old burrow in the field, 
and were two happy little rabbits. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 


Cut out rabbits and pattern for house. 

To make the rabbits stand up, bend up the B section of 
support till level with the A—A line, then bend C—C under- 
neath, and paste to B—B. 

Color the grass under the rabbits green. 
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Tint their ears, nose, and eyes with pink. 

Make the house by folding back section A—A and the ends 
B—B, and paste edges to margins A—A, after which fold 
under section D, bottom of house, and paste edges of the ends 
B—B, to margins D—D; then fold up section F, back of 
house, and paste edge to margin of A section, and side margins 
to sides of B sections. 

With knife, make straight cuts through lines over doorway 
and slide door through. 

The house may be painted green or brown. 

The rabbits can be arranged in many pretty positions, 
sitting in the doorway or placed outside. 


LITTLE THINGS WHICH MAKE THIS 
Work Easy 

When cutting out any fur or shaggy 

haired animal from paper, don’t cut 
too smoothly, as they appear more 
natural with a rough outline. 
r To cut long, straight edges smoothly, 
do not cut to the end of scissors blade 
with each movement, but only about 
half-way, and then move forward. 
When cutting out an opening like a 
door, first punch hole with point of 
scissors in centre and cut from centre 
to each corner, then cut on each side, 
which will be easy after starting in this 
way. 

Make patterns by placing picture 
on several folds of paper, and pricking 
outline through, also points for eyes, 
and any inside lines, then connect 
points with lines, between dots. As 
the children are always to use pricked 
pattern like a stencil, it is necessary 
that they -should have sharply-pointed 
pencils. 
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Notes 


—Jir. Robert B. Bean, in an elaborat« 
article for the September Century, seeks 1 
show that the brain of the black race i 
deficient in both white and gray matter and 
less developed in the frontal region, whert 
side the powers of judgment and s-lf con- 
trol. His conclusion is based upon. the ex- 
amination of the brains of various classes of 


negre ” 


\Ir. A. L. Hoffman, a teacher in a Brook- 
wn 4N. Y.) school; has commenced teaching 


his bovs the diflicult game of chess. ‘The lesson 


is given on Fridays, after school hours; and 
from 1 Outset has proved most popular. 
The bovs are so enthusiastic about the game 


that the class-room in which they commenced 
has long since proved too small for the numbers 
who attend. Mr. Hotfman believes that 
judicious instruction in chess will do much 
to keep a boy straight. It will lead him to 
think, and to have a “‘more ethical and a mort 
intellectual conception of life, than if he wers 
ft to spend his spare time in idleness with 
mediocre companions.” He judges that 
i boy who has been taught chess has a clear 
ippreciation “of the relation of cause and 


cllect. 





PRESIDENT WHEELER ON’ SIMPLI 
FIED SPELLING 

The address delivered by President Ben 
jamin Ide Wheeler of the University oi 
California at the commencement exercises of 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, which were 
postponed from June last on account of the 
earthquake, was on philology, and was an 
attack on the simplified spelling. He said: 

“The establishment for the United States 
fa standard of written English, different from 
that recognized elsewhere in the English 
speaking world is an isolating and decisive 
movement promising loss and waste to inter 
course and culture, introducing consciousness 
f contrarity where the opposite is desired. 

“The English language is not the property 
f the people of the United States, still less of 
its government; it is a precious possession of 
the English-speaking world, and the moral 
authority to interfere in its regulation must 
irise out of the entire body and not from a 
segment thereof. 

“Any radical change such as, for instance 
would be involved in phonetic writing, would 
have the effect of cutting us off from the 
language of Shakespeare and the English 
Bible, making this a semi-foreign idiom, to 
be acquired by special study. 

“The proposal gradually to introduce, 
through the co-operation of volunteers, a 
certain number of new spellings, and then, 
when these are well under way, presumably 
certain others, seems to promise an era of 
beastly confusion in printing offices and in 
private orthography, and heterography, as 
well as much irritation to readers’ eyes and 
Spirits. 

“The list of three hundred words proposed 
by the simplified spelling board is also a some- 
what haphazard collection, following no very 


clear principle of selection. One hundred and 


fifty-seven of them, such as ‘color’ for colour, 
are already in their docked form familiar 
'o American usuage. There is no excuse, 
however, for thru for through from my point 
of view,” 








BROWNS FAMOUS PICTURES 


Reproductions of Famous Paintings, Portraits of Fam- 
ous People and Homes, Historical Pictures, ete. For 
Picture Study, Larguage, Literature, History, and 
School-room Decoration, 2500 Subjects, Size 5 4x8. 

One cent each. 120 for $1.00. y 

Also 1000 Subjects in Miniature 3 x 3) at two for one 
cent. 





Send 2-cent stamp to pay postage and we will send two 
sample pictures and our big catalogue with 1000 illustrations 


COLORED PICTURES OF BIRDS AND NATURE, Size, 
). 700 Subjects, sample and catalogue for 2- cent stamp. 

New Catalogue of School Supplies, Reward Cards, Post Cards, 
Souvenirs, Stencils, Christmas Cards, and Aids sent free on application. 


G. P. BROWN & CO., - Beverly, Mass. 


Fifty Thousand 


School Teachers Can Get 
Fifty Thousand 


Large Flags 


Almost for the asking. 


Get One For Your School 
Our plan is simple, quick, sure. 


Drop us a postal card and we will 
send you prepaid 35 Emblematic 
Flag Buttons in National Colors— 
stick pin backs, ivory finish. Give 
these to your pupils to be sold for 
We each, Send us the $3.50 and we'll 
immediately send you, all charges 
prepaid, a beautiful United States 
Flag, regulation size; eight feet long 
five feet wide, forty-six * Stars. Ware 
ranted not to fade. Suitable for indoor 
or outdoor use. 

The Flag Buttons are very pretty. Men 
and boys wear them in the lapels of their 
coats. Girls wear them for shirt waist sets. 
Your pupils can readily dispose of them to 
their parents and friends within a few days 
time. We can refer you to teachers in your 
own State, perhaps in your own or adjacent 
counties, who received flags from us by this 
plan. Talk it over with your pupils and if you 
need @ Fiag write for the Buttons. The rest 
will be easy. Orders for buttons will be filled 
in the order of their receipt. Write today. 

MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 
1031 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana. 

* We have 46 star flags—a new star for Okla- 

homa. 


PLANS FOR NOVEMBER 


HOPE DESIRE’S THANKSGIVING 


THE 
yy PILGRIMS 
/ 


THE 
INDIANS 




















Boy’s COLLAR PURITAN CAP AND COLLAR 


See Book I., Teachers’ Guide Series 


When First We Go to School 


By M. HeLen Beckwitn, Author of ‘In Mythland.” 


It is by a practical teacher, and full to overflowing with hints, suggestions, stories, 
aud devices for Every Montu in the year. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo. Price, 50 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY 


228 Wabash Ave. 18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 2046 Center St. 12-16 Trinity Ave. 
Chicago New York Boston Berkeley, Cal. Atlanta 
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I am afraid the Pilgrim story is dying out in the schools. 
Don’t let it. It is becoming popular to decry the Mayflower 
Pilgrims. Books are written, and speeches are made to prove 
they were only erring men just like everybody else. Who 
supposed they were not? ‘To tell the truth of their heroic 
sacrifices, their struggle for religious freedom, is not to idealize 
them, and our children should not be ignorant of that Plymouth 
life and all it has meant in the building of our national history. 
“The Breaking Waves Dashed High” by Mrs. Hemans, 
is scarcely known to our children. Was there ever a poem 
so pulsing with heroism as this thrilling Puritan story? Give 
it to the children in your best rendering. They will catch 
the spirit of it, after the story has been told them, and may 
get from it, perhaps, a strengthening of the moral fibre 
that they must woefully need after the story-stuff that is 
prepared for them in these days. 
“‘ Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard, and the sea; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the Anthem of the Free. 
The ocean eagle soared 
From his nest by the white waves’ foam; 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared — 
This was their welcome home.” 
The Thanksgiving month! Don’t wear the day and the 
children all out in talking about it too much before it comes 
Make it the dessert of the month and not the whole meal. 


Try It 
When you write anything for this paper please leave as 
much space between the lines as if the paper was ruled and 
you wrote on every other line. Editor, compositor, and 
proof-reader will thank you. 


What Would You Do With It? 

A teacher in the city of R— has become possessed of a fortune of 
$100,000. She has not yet resigned. — Newspaper item. 

What would you do if you were the fortunate teacher? 
Think a little, seriously, and tell me. I will publish a page 
offthe replies I get to this question, written in good faith. 
Why do I ask this question? To get a glimpse of the 
ambitions which teachers on small salaries never express to 
others and hardly to themselves. It is worth while. Sign 
initials only, if you prefer, but the true name and address 
must be a guarantee for publication. 


Freely Ye Have Received, Freely Give 


This is the basis on which the pages of CHILDREN’S WorK 
have been introduced into this paper this year. Teachersare 
very glad to see the work of other children, but—where is the 
work of your children for others toenjoy? No matter if you 
haven’t pages of exhibit to send, send what you have if it is 
only one single thing. Not a day passes that some child does 
not do something worth sending to me. Send it. It will 
just fit in, perhaps, to some unfilled page. But don’t forget 
the conditions, viz.: No color, no pencil drawings. All draw- 
ing must be conscientiously inked over with drawing or India 
ink. Teachers can do this perfectly and there is no hardship 
in the preparation of this work for publication, if the teacher 
is interested. Language work may be left in pencil for 


type. 





EpiTor’s ADDRESS 
Mrs. Eva D. KELLOGG 
Florence Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Adapt 

‘IT wonder how the editor of PRIMARY EDUCATION expects 
us to use this ‘Inventor’s Series’ with babies.’”’ Yes, I hear this 
and expected it, too, and I only answer — she doesn’t. No 
two teachers and no two classes in similar grades can make 
the same use of this series. If the babies can only learn to 
think Eli Whitney when they see a bit of cotton, and George 
Stephenson when they see a locomotive, they will have learned 
two facts to last them all their lives. An older class can re- 
member a little more concerning each of these inventors, and 
some mature classes in third grade can take it all. In the 
days that are past when the educational slogan was Apper 
ception it would have been wise to say that to learn of these 
world-known inventors would give the children an “ap- 
perceptive bias” toward this kind of history, as well as 
a knowledge of the world’s geniuses who have given us 
the marvellous facilities of to-day. And another thing, 
teachers, aren’t you “tired to death” of the make-believes 
you are flooding the children with? Do give them a solid 
spot of truth now and then. 


Not so Many 
Italics in writing are very unfashionable, teachers. For 
once be guided by fashion. Eliminate them just before send- 
ing to PrmMARY EDUCATION. 


Two Books to Read to the Children in 
November 


“The Colonial Children” (Educational Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston, Publishers). 

“Little Children at Plymouth” (Congregational Sunday 
School Publishing Society, Boston). 


Do They Understand? 

How many believe that little children understand the real 
meaning of the author in the poem Wynken, Blynken and 
Nod? Its fascinating rhythm catches their interest, and the 
teacher shows she likes it, and so they like it. But it is as 
misty as the sea the three little ones rocked in when they 
threw their nets to the stars in the twinkling foam. Shall 
we tear this exquisite imaginative poem to pieces and murder 
it with cold prose to make them understand the author’s con- 
ception, or shall we give it to them whole and say nothing, 
knowing all the while that they don’t understand? If so, 
what is the gain they get from it? 


Since 1893 


Dear Editor — I have taken every number of Primary EDU- 
CATION since the first — January, 1893. I felt at first 
that such a paper as you inaugurated could not sustain itsel 
year after year. I am happy and proud to say it has grow? 
better ever year. Never once, in the thirteen years, has it 
descended in tone in a single instance, and never once dropped 
from its lofty ideals. The daintiness of its appearance 15 @ 
constant delight to me. I rejoice in Prrmary EDUCATION. 
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Notes Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


\ ial training is soon to be established eS [ ERBROO K 
we 
























































in the grade schools of Omaha, Nebraska. 
It has aiready been started in two schools, and 
whe results have been such as to render the} Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
members of the board of education enthusiastic | Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 
wer the work. Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 
AE city of Boston has passed several 
new I ations with regard to the infliction 
f corporal punishment. Girls may not be I HE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Mea. Co. 
hipped, nor may boys in the Latin or high 
school or kindergarten receive corporal pun- Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
| ] 
ishme No pupil may be punished in sight 
of another, and corporal punishment is _re- 
stricted to blows upon the hand with a rattan, PREPARE FOR FLAG DAY 
ee ee oo oe These Flags are made of the best ‘*Standard U. S. Buating,’’ 
xpects _ OOL  ¢ istric ts in the neighborhoos sewed and finished throughout in first-class manner. Material and 
ar this of Rochester, N. Y., will be compelled to pay workmanship guaranteed. Full number of stars, sewed on both sides. 
No teachers higher wages this year than hereto- Small sizes have canvas headings and nickel-plated grommets. The 
ail fore. ‘The scarcity of teachers will, in many large sizes, from 10 x 15 upwards, have strong canvas headings with 
: cases, prevent trustees from securing those nae sae at SPECIAL NET PRICES 
im to ae : 2 . Width Length Width Length Width Length 
eorge whose training has fitted them for the work. 3feet 5 feet . . $1.60 4feet Sfeet . . $2.65 sfeet 10feet . . $3.75 
arned The shortage in the supply, it is claimed, is 2. | * . 2,00 = Ft oe See 6 « ( ee eo 
, : due to the fact that the requirements for secur- ae 6 * » « 22 » es »« « 3-40 e, ls » « 5,00 
ates’ ing a certificate are more stringent than for Uf to be Sent by Mail, Add 10 per cent of Price for Postage. Send for Complete Price List. 
ig vj CTLUCs i ! S ge “ = - 
— merly, and because the salaries paid are not J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
n the & ay ana 
pper commensurate with the expense for complet- 
‘ 
these ing the course necessary to meet the require- 
“ap ments. 
nN us Susan B. Anthony was once at a teachers’ 
thing, issociation when a discussion was had as to is a regular feature of The Musician. The Musician also contains 
Lowes vhy teachers are not held in as high esteem the best ideas of leading writers on all subjects pertaining to music 
, ’ lid as dow tors, lawyers, and ministers. Miss For the Piano, Voie 2,4 yrgan, Violin and ( yr hestra there are spe ( ial 
sm \ | s , : departments. ‘Twenty-four or more pages of vocal and instrumental 
nthony got the floor and shot the folowing . ; : has! § : T 
; re , music, worth at least $3.00, are included in every issue. There are 
bombshell It seems to me you fail to com- many illustrations. Published monthly 
prehend the cause of the disrespect of which ° Subscripti 
» f ption price 
you complain Do you not see that so long Price, 15 cents per COpy $‘.50 per year. 
For as society says that woman has not brains : 
ae SPECIAL OFFER: 
send- enough to be a doctor, lawyer, or minister, The Musician and PRIMARY EDUCATION $2,25. 
but has plenty to be a teacher, every man of The Musician, Primary Epucation and Popular Educator $3.15 
you who condescends to teach, tac itly admits 
he fore Israel and the sun that he has no more OLIVER DITSON COPIPANY, 32 Mason  - Boston. 
In brains than a woman?” 
Com- 








TURNER FREE TRAVELLING 


ART EXHIBITS 


200 large pictures, occupying 1,200 square feet 


inday 


> real 
1 and 
d the 





AISE MONEY (or your school, church, club, or any 


is as other purpose by giving a splendid public art exhibition. 
they Fifteen hundred towns and cities have held these exhibits suc- 
= cessfully. Towns of 1,300 people have raised $240; 15,000, 
rder 4 = ia i rom. . 

wn $600 ; 60,000, $1,200; 250,000, $2,200. 


No guarantee is required. You take no risk. Prefer- 
able to a lecture course, in that it forms the centre of a social 
event in which every one takes part. Beautiful illustrated art 


hing, 
If so, 


exhibit catalogue, with full particulars, free on request. 





























| The finest collection ever gathered together in this country.— Boston Transcript, 
Epv- » —— merit in thé quality, for which the pictures have been chosen,— 
| ew York Post. 
first | The finest ever presented in St. Louis.— ‘7. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
itself | There can be nothing but praise for the works shown. Minneapolis Journal, 
rown 
ai RACE K. TURNER COMPANY 
ste | HO . 
is a | 
i @ .j| POPE BLDG. 23) COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
J. = ———$_—___—_ — <= = ae 


TO OUR READERS — If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now, 
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Giotto 


There was a shepherd boy called Giotto. 


He lived in Italy long ago. 


His father had a little stone house on a hillside. 
It was a little village of stone houses. 


Below it were green fields beside a river. 


Above it was the rocky hill. 


The father worked in the fields by the river. 


The boy Giotto tended the sheep on the hill. 


There he lay, while the sheep ate. 


He looked at the clouds in the blue sky. 


He saw the little houses and the green fields. 


He watched the sun set behind the hills. 


He looked at his sheep with their heads down, 
eating. 


He had nothing to do, so he took a little stone 
and scratched on a big smooth rock. 


Sometimes he made only crooked marks. 


Sometimes he made pictures of his sheep. 
He made them lying down. 


He made them running. 


He made them eating. 


One day a stranger came up the hill on a horse. 


He saw the boy lying down scratching with 
his stone. 


He rode near and stopped. 
He looked at the pictures on the rock. 
He watched the boy at work. 


At last he said: “These are good sheep, my 
boy. 


“| make pictures myself, I am an artist. 
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Nov., 1906 


“I have a workshop down in the city. 
‘Come down and work with me. 
“T will teach you to use brush and paints. 


‘I will show you how to make pictures of 
Christ and of angels.”’ 


Giotto leaped up with joy. 

Of course he wanted to go. 

He and the stranger went to his father. 
They talked for a long time. 

At last the father said “ Yes.” 


Then Giotto tied some clothes into a bundle. 


He kissed his father and mother and started 
for the city. 


There he worked for years. 
He learned how to paint. 


He made very beautiful pictures of Christ 
and of Mary and of angels. 


But he could do other things also. 

He could carve marble. 

He could make buildings. 

He built a beautiful tower for bells. 

He made it of marble — green, white, pink. 
Into it he put little pictures carved in marble. 
One of them is a picture of a man plowing. 


Another is a picture of a man sitting in his 
tent door. 


In front of him are his sheep. 
His dog is watching them. 


I think that when Giotto made those pictures 
he was thinking of his old home, his sheep, his 


father’s fields. 
—T he Elementary School Teacher 
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Notes 


\ccording to a local newspaper the Board 


of | -ducation of Chicago has decided to show 
p! nce to women in the selection of prin- 
ci for the schools. ‘This is to be carried 
O til a sufficient number of vacancies have 
b lled by women to equalize the propor 
ti {f men and women principals. 


\s a means for cutting down the number 


} 


of ils who leave school before the end of 


th rm, the School Board of Altoona, Pa., 
h: lopted resolutions that teachers and 
1! ils must report the reasons why each 
D eaves. Ii these are not satisfactory, 
t] ipil will be treated as a truant. 


This month much interest has been 


are d among our readers by the appearance 
ol new journal published expressly for 
tea ; That to which we have reference 
is The Modern Writing Master, published 
at Boston every other school month by Mr. 


W. A. Whitchous« It discusses every known 


ph of writing, dealing with the work by 
grades in such a way that each teacher has 
definite instructions with regard to her own 


ind not gencral directions which must 
be changed to fit her grade This new pub 
lication fills a Jongfelt want in both public 
and private schools, and judging from the 


many favorable comments made with regard 


to Ul first issue, it seems safe to predict a 
great and deserved success for it. Further 
more, the article entitled ‘Correct Penhold 
ing’ (mentioned elsewhere in this paper), 
written by Mr. Whitehouse and published in 
The Modern Writing Master, has called forth 
the many marks of appreciation and praise 
due so interesting and so comprehensive a 
treatise The author considers incorrect pen- 


holding responsible in a large degree for the 
poor writing so prevalent in ouf times. And 
he proposes to remedy the faults of penman- 
ship by teaching a present day method of cor 
rect penholding which, at the same time, 
will be practicable for both ordinarw and 
business purposes. Moreover his suggestions 
for overcoming all difficulties are of ines- 
timable value to every teacher who aims at 
both speed and legibility, whatever system of 
writing she teaches. We feel sure that every- 
one of our subscribers who has carefully read 
this treatise joins with us in congratulating 
the author on the success of his venture; for 
no article of the sort ever before attracted 

ippreciative attention from so many 
readers of not Send ten cents for a sample 


WHAT MAKES POOR SCHOOLS 


In his address before the American Institut 
of Instruction, at the recent meeting in New 
Haven, Hon. Charles D. Hine, Secretary of 
the Sta Board of Education, gave the follow 
ing is th isons why schools are poor: 

t The teachers are incompetent or indiffe 
ent ki no effort to improve themselves 
by sumn schools or special in truction. 

he managers or school officers are only 
moderat and calmly desirous that either 
teachers o- tear hing shall be really good 

3 lhe inds are not adequate. 

t oe chools are too small or too large 
to be efficient 

5 There are m ny st hools and few children 
in a large area, 

—....... 
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‘“‘The right teacher in the right position means 
the highest suecess for both teacher and sehool.’’ 


a 
BL ef 





NOTE ALSO THE FOLLOWING PACE. 
"2 ladeadaalninalaladapaptegi € 
i Directory of Leading Teachers’ Hgencies 
AN “An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 


MN school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
“V best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
AN put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
M\N managed by able, cdma and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


A ae _ 


* Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
a ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brormmfieidad Street, Boston. 





Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


5 has filled these positions in public and private schools, 
SY ACUS T ACHERS A ENCY extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board tu 
the Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Traveling Companions, $70, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, 
$1000, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar. $500, Primary, $450, Music, $600, Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600, 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic, $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $400. 
NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D.. Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students. 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


Good teachers 5 Every week 
placed at all DU T RS XG HAN E Jinds us short 
times of the year. Tf 101A Tremont Street 7 Y.M.C. A. Bidg. ° candidates 

Register now. Boston, Mass. Portiand, Me. for good places. 














You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration oroaten: your opportunities to rise 
A N A GENCY is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells THA that is something but if 
you about them it is asked to recommend 
saier warse"see RECOMMENDS 
you that is more. Ours 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 








Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WHEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 





It is always wise to have ‘‘a friend at the Court of Casar.”’ Register Now! 


THE FiIisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual sent free to any address. 





4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


203 Michigan Blud., Chicago. 
414 Century Bldg, Minneapolis. 
gor Cooper Building, Denver. 
313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 


1200 Williams Ave., Portiand. 
717 Market St., San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 








Ag+ ncies are largely responsible for the incre ise in sal cries the last few years. 
Of Boston, 


a TEACHERS’ EXGHANG 120 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


It pays — to pay — to get— more pay. Register Now! 








Recommends college and nor- 


he mal graduates, specialists and 
y : other teachers to colleges, pub- 
lic and private schools. 
Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. 0O. PRATT,Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 








Midland Teachers , Agencies Offices: Warrensburg, Mo , Kansas Gy, “Valley Cit a, Ind. Ter., 


Pendleton, Oregon, Mt. Vernon, City, N. D., 
Aberdeen, S. D , Shenandoah, Iowa, Jonesboro, Ark., DuBois, Pa. Two plans for enrollment. Write for booklet 
and blank. 





Continued on Page 461 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Harvest Bounties 
For Thanksgiving 
CLARA HILL 
All rights reserved 
First child (Displaying a basket of apples, sings to the must 
given below) 
Here are apples, ripe and red 
Picked from orchard boughs o’erhead, 
(;rown in sunshine, rain, and dew; 
How I wish I really knew 
Just the way from blossoms small 
Grew the fruit we picked this fall! 
(/lolds out the basket towards the class while singing 


Invitation. 


Adapt d 
Ss N\ , 
Real $y \ 8 } N\ * . r) e | 
Cy FZ a a |e e A k 4 vy, | 
LX + 7 7 4 
Ap-ples sweet, ap- ples sweet, I can 
p— 
yay -4 yp % 
- = | | 
7+ ©@ e eo s a 
| oS — a | @ 
I ,._-._ 7 a vi v7 7 
o Y a a 
spare, I can share My ro- sy ap-ple treat. 
Response. 
12 XN \ 
+ “ ~ - 
G3 , +7 2 =. ee ¥ 
LD 4-6 - —— 
e r 
Ap - ples sweet, ap- ples sweet, We would 
me eX 4 — - x 
7-9 # @ e | e | i 
G , ee: £ ?—2--—a- ee | Fa. 
7 oF, - 2 7 
wy, 4 J a o a 
share,we wouldshare Your ro- sy ap - ple treat, 


(‘his air and response are used throughout the exercise) 


(Several children rise and hold out their hands towards the 
singer, while singing) 


Second (Bearing a basket of purple grapes) 
Here are purple grapes so fine, 
Picked in clusters from the vine, 
Rich are they in sweet perfume 
Dusky, with a velvet bloom 
Who would think sun, rain, and air 
Could fashion them from blossoms fair ? 
(Holds out the basket oj grapes while singing the following) 
Grapes so fine, grapes so fine, 
Who would like, who would like 
Purple grapes, fresh from the vine ? 


(Several children rise and hold out their hands towards the 
singer while singing to the same air) 
Grapes so fine, grapes so fine, 
We would like, we would like 
Purple grapes, fresh from the vine. 


Third (Holding a basket of cranberries) 
See these crimson cranberries fine! 
Once they grew upon a vine — 
Just some simple little flowers, 
Fed by summer sun and showers 
They might tell — I’m sure they know 
How such flowers to berries grow. 


(Showing the basket oj cranberries, sings to the same ai) 
Who will take, who will take 
Berries red, berries red, 
And from them fine sauce make? 


(.1 child rises and sings) 
I will take, I will take, etc. 


Fourth (Pointing at a good-sized squash, sings) 
Here’s a squash, so large and round, 
Which lay all summer on the ground, 
It was once a blossom, too, 
‘ed by sunshine, rain, and dew, 
Who’d have thought a thing so small 
Could become a golden ball ? 

(Points at the squash while singing) 
Who can make, who can make 
Pies like gold, pies like gold, 
And in the oven bake? 


| child rises and sings) 
I can make, I can make, etc. 


lijth (Handling a large cabbage, sings) 
Here’s a cabbage, green and round, 
‘eel how solid, firm and sound, 
Made of leaves, and yet — ’tis true — 
When ’twas young, it had but /wo, 
But the sunshine, dew, and rain 
Did their work — that’s very plain! 

(Points at the cabbage while singing) 
Cabbage green, cabbage green, 
Who will serve, who will serve 
A dish fit for a queen? 


| child rises and responds) 
Cabbage green, cabbage green 
I will serve, etc. 


Sixth (Pointing at a large pumpkin, says) 
See this pumpkin, large and yellow, 
Cut it — you will find it mellow! 
For Thanksgiving pumpkin pies 
It would surely take a prize. 
Yet, ’twas once a blossom small, 
Showers and sunshine did it all! 
(Points al the pumpkin and sings) 
Who will try, who will try 
Pumpkin ball, pumpkin ball 
To change into a pie? 


(A child rises and sings) 
I will try, I will try, etc. 


Seventh (Displaying a well-devéloped ear of “ popping” corn, 
sings ) 
See this fine large ear of corn, 
Which on towering stalk was borne; 
Yet, not long ago, in spring, 
The stalk was but a wee, wee thing, 
And the ear was tiny, too, 
Till ’twas fed by sun and dew. 
(Picks off one or two kernels, while singing) 
Who will take, who will take? 
Make them hop, make them pop! 
And fast the popper shake ? 


(A child rises, and, while singing, shows in pantomime how 
to pop the corn) 
I will take, I will take, etc. 
(Continued om page 460) 
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\ RICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW 
YORK CITY 


PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETICS. By 


\ J. Milne, Ph.D. 
Book. 288 pages. Price, 35 cents. 
ul Book. 300 pages. Price, 40 cents. 
d Book. 348 pages. Price, 45 cents. 


[. is designed to cover the first four 
vears in arithmetic Its variety and abundance 
if rcises for the children will be welcomed 
hy « teachers who have from long use ex 


hau d their resources to prepare enough new 


or daily use. Principles and defini- 
tio ave been left for the other volumes in 
the r Book IL. is intended to cover the 

ally given to the fifth and sixth years 
of the hool course 300k ILI. is intended 
for 1 hieher grades in grammar schools 


ucted upon a broader and more 


comprehensive plan than the former ones. 
Special care has been given to the method of 
presenting prin iples. \lgebraic methods have 


wen introduced to simplify the processes in 
certain problems. The books as a whole 
I nt a most attractive appearance and will 
find their way to the teachers and schools 


who are waiting for just this sort of help. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COM- 


PANY, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


JAcK AND NELL IN FIELD AND FOoREsT. 
by Jar Cs Speed 

lf ever a litthke unpretentious story-book 
taught a big, impotrant lesson, this one does. 
\nd this lesson is, to keep your eyes open and 
te everything if vou want te know what 


Nature is doing and why she does it. Two 


hildren, with a verv wise uncle to direct 
them, illustrate the whole secret of Nature 
Study about which so much has been written 


and said in the past ten years. The book is 
just such a story as children will enjoy reading 
and they will absorb more knowledge of out 
door life than they would ever get from text 
book Teachers should read this book firs: 
to themselves and then to the children, know 
ing ust when and where to add the right word 


to stimulate the children to use their own eves. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW 
YORK CITY 

HAP Hours wirh FIsHes, REPTILES AND 
BIRDS By Charles F. Holder. Eclectic 
Readings 251 pages. Price, 60 cents. 

The author says: “I have endeavored to 
make this volume a popular combined review 
and supplemental reader on the fishes, rep- 
tiles and birds.” The fifth grade children 
who are fortunate in getting this book for a 
Supplementary reader, will never take it up 
with indifference. The stories told of lower 
animal life are brimful of interest and in- 


forn lion 


The facts of the peculiar habits 
of these creatures are given in an untechnical 
Way, but are true to science, and the children 
will ell versed in the history of the three 


classes of life treated in this volume. The 
lustration are abundant and_interestiig. 


fe) 


The teacher can also use this as a text-book 
Wt si hooses. It is all in all a happy com- 
bination and arrangement for a variety of 
schoo 


pury 0sSes. 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


(Continued from Page 457) 


JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY “*nine® caoaco°™ 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 


NOW is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along thru the year. Membership 
good until close of season of 1906-7. Write for circulars and blank to-day. 





This is an age of specia ists — it's an agency’s business to place teachers. 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best nicht in U.S. wot. 1855 


3 East 14th St.. New York CHARLES W. MuLrorp, Manager. 








Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY *eyereo" ar® 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Largest permanent clientage of any Western Agency. Many letters about vacancies for 
September already coming in. Get in line early. Wecan help you. Address for 21st 
Year Book, C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 





B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. BOISE, IDAHO 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


TEACHERS’ Ops rates in Pacific Northwest States. Good openings for Sept.’06. 700 teach- 
AGENCY ers placed in Washington alone. Weare on the ground. 8th year. For infor- 


mation write B. W. BRINTNALL, Megr., 538 N. Y. Blk., Seattle, Wash. 








An agency registration places you in t uch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 





ALBAN YW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has gocd positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 





THE TEACHERS WANTED— PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE 
Why cvuntinue to teach at low wages? I have secured positions for hundrede, 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ cach year inan we nove canaiaares svaiianies "cu" Many more cal 
AGEN CY cnroll early. ree registration until June 15th. 


Address ANNA M. THURSTON, Mer., 378 Wabash Ave,., Chicago 





Do it Now! 


Do it Now! 


“ BREWER xerees 





< 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, -N.Y 








Have you ever registered with anagency? It pays. 


” , 1 Makesa specialty of placing teachers in the Middle States 
inneapolis and in the West—largest salaries paid there. 
Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 


? 
Send 3 Guarantees to satisfy its members or will return the fee 
3G s to satis s sor w ee. 
Seachers | 


for our Has been remarkably successful in placing its members 











during past years. 


He Free 
Boo Address 1. A. Thorson, 329 P 14th Ave. S. E. 
\ GJEMcey let MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. | 























Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


may not know that the present year Primar 
You are in greater demand than ever before. Good TEACH ERS 
are acarce and are what we WAN to fill immediate vacancies 
in several States. If you @ promotion, write us at once, 


WE awaits you, Write us for information. A BETTER PLACE 
INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 502-503 Livingston Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Agencies are a re-ognized factor in the educational world of to-day. 


THE BYNUM SCHOOL BUREAU 


A Southern and Southwestern Teachers’ Agency 
Central Office, SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Formerly the West Texas School Kureau of Abilene, Texas. This Agency has been in prosperous operation 
three years. The manager is well acquainted in the South and Southwest, and is in position to effectively serve all 
teachers desiring promotion or change in positions. At least he desires to send circulars and write a personal letter 
to just as many teachers as answer this advertisement. Let us tell you what we have done for others—what we can do 
for you. Remember about the “‘ early bird,” etc. W. A. BYNUM, Manager. 


TEACHERS WANTED We secure positions for competent teachers of all grades. 


Registration fee pays for membership for two years. Register 
early and get in line for advancement. 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY BENNINGTON, VT. 
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(Continued from page 458) 


Eighth (Displaying a basket of chestnuts, sings) 
Chestnuts, chestnuts, ripe and brown, 
From the trees came rustling down, 
When Jack Frost — still as a mouse, 
Opened wide each prickly house — 
And these, too, the summer through 
Fed on sunshine, rain, and dew. 

(Offers a handful of chestnuts, while singing) 
Chestnuts ripe, chestnuts sweet; 
Would you like, would you like 
To share my harvest treat? 


(Several children hold out their hands, rise and sing) 
Chestnuts ripe, chestnuts sweet; 
We would like, we would like 
To share your harvest treat. 


Ninth (Recites) 
What’s been said is very true 
Of the sunshine, rain, and dew — 
This changing dainty flowers small 
Into fruit or golden ball, 
Yet — had not the bee in summer hours 
Sipped honeyed nectar from the flow’rs, 
He had not carried, dusty fellow, 
The precious pollen grains so yellow 
To ripen ev’ry seed box small 
Into a precious gift for fall. 


Tenth (Recites) 
Yet, a stranger thing I’m told — 
That the earth a food can hold — 
And that little roots can find 
Just what they need — the nicest kind — 
To help the plants to grow and grow, 
Till, in the autumn, fruit will show. 


Eleventh (Showing a basket of vegetables, recites) 
That roots can large and fleshy grow 
I can you very quickly show — 
See this parsnip, turnip, beet, 
This carrot, too — all ripe to eat — 
These grew, through summer’s rain and sun, 
Down underground — yes, ev’ry one! 


Tweljth (Showing a basket of potatoes, recites) 
Potatoes here in jackets browned 
From their home down underground, 
You can fancy their surprise 
When sunlight first shone in their eyes: 
In the dark they did their best, 
Kind old Nature did the rest! 


Thirteen (Showing a basket of onions of various kinds, recites) 


Here are onions, large and small, 

Red, yellow, silver-skinned, and all, 
Their shelter and their food they found 
All summer — growing underground; 
Of course the sun and rain helped, too, 
’Tis no secret now to you. 


All (Sing the following words to the same melody used in the 


Invitations and Responses) 
Showers come, showers go, 
Dewdrops form, sunbeams glow 
Throughout the summer fair, 
While the earth doth not rest, 
Day and night doth her best 
Her harvest to prepare. 


Thanks to sun, thanks to rain, : 
Farmers toil, not in vain; 

In orchards, meadows, fields; 

For the Father in love 

Watch doth keep from above 

Till earth her harvest yields. 
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Note — A very good effect of a Harvest Festival may be produced 
if each child — after reciting and singing his or her lines — places 
the special offering of fruit or vegetables —to help make a group, or 
mound, in the background of the stage—or platform—center. Sprays 
of autumn leaves and stalks of the various grains may be added for 
effect and finish. 


The First Thanksgiving 
LaurRA F. ARMITAGE 
(An Exercise for Seven Girls) 


(The opening and closing choruses are to be sung to the tune of 
“Auld Lang Syne”’; the other parts are for recitation. ‘The costumes 
may be easily prepared by each girl bringing a long skirt and large 
handkerchief, and the caps may be made of white tissue paper.) 
A!! 

Oh, we are little Pilgrim maids, 
We dwell in Plymouth town, 
We’re dressed the way our mothers are 
In kerchief, cap, and gown. 
Such proper little maidens, we, 
We do not romp and run; 
But go demurely on our way 
From rise to set of sun. 
First Girl 
We came across the big, wide sea, 
rom England far away, 
To find a home in this new land; 
We sailed for many a day. 
*Twas very cold upon the sea, 
And many a storm we had, 
And when we stepped on Plymouth Rock 
I tell you we were glad. 
Second 
Our fathers quickly cut down trees, 
Log houses soon were made; 
We heard the howling wolves at night, 
Of course, we were afraid. 
Some Indians tried to do us harm, 
But some were kind and good; 
They showed our fathers how to plant 
The corn we use for food. 
Third 
We’re busy little Pilgrim maids, 
We’re mother’s helpers, all; 
We polish up the pewter plates 
That rest against the wall, 
We work on samplers, darn the socks, 
Or sew long seams, each day; 
Our brothers with our fathers go, 
A fishing in the bay. 


ourth 

We suffered much for want of food, 
But when spring came at last, 

Our seeds were planted and soon grew; 
Now harvest-time is past. 

We’ve had good crops of corn and grain, 
They’re safely stored away; 

And now, to give our thanks to God, 
We have Thanksgiving Day. 

Fijth 

We’ve all been to the meeting-house 
This morn —a sober throng; 

The elder offered thanks to God — 
His sermon was quite long. — 

But now the dinner hour draws near 
And we are very glad. 

This is to be the greatest feast 
That ever we have had. 

Sixth 

Our mothers all are busy now, 
For dinner time is near; 

Our brothers got the fish and clams, 
Some Indians brought us deer. 


(Continued on page 462) 
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Barn ? 


Waals) 


PREAD . THE WHOLE LIST 


Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 
Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 
Girls, Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts, 
Colored Chalk Crayons— Very best, doz., 14c. 
Calendars and Large Portraits— Name 
any wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all _ large, each 10 cts. 
Santa—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down im- 
ney, Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each,10c. 
Busywork Stencils, Assorted 
Set of 50 for 25 cts, 4 x 5 inches. Set 
of 50 for 35 cts, 5x8 inches. 108ten- 
cils on any subject for 10cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder—¥ 
({ a pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 
<5 Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, 
Turkey, Pumpkins, Indian, Mayflower, ’ Fruit, 
Eagle, Dog, Cat, Horse, Cow, Pig, Hen, Goose, Ele- 
phant, Lion, Sheep, Deer, Dutch Boy, Owl, Jonnie, 
Rabbits, Locomotive, Ship, Steamer, Dutch Girl, 
Heart, Ear, Eye, Doll, 10 Eskimo, 8 Hiawatha, and " 
Sunbonnet Baby Stencils, 17 x 22, each 5 cts. 
United States— Any Group, Continent, State or 
Country, 8'4 x 11 inches, each 8 cts; 17 x 22, 5 cts; 
$4 x 44, 20 cts: 44 x 68, 40 cts., U. S. 22x34, 10 cts. 
Outline Maps— Printed on nice white paper, 
8% xllinches. U.S., any Group, Continent, State or 
Country, 20 for 15 ets; 100 assorted to order for 60c. 
Dissected Maps—of imitation sole leather, 
very hard and durable, size 18 x 24 inches. U.S. cut 
on state lines, Europe cut on country lines. I make 
them and know they will please you, each 60 cts. 
Pictures of Birds, Animals, Flowers, Fruits, 
colored true to life 7x9. Name any, each’2 cts. 
rder at least 10 cts. worth and ask for a catalog. 
Please do not send stamps or check. 


All goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, Box 16, Cedar Falls, lowa. 
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eliable National News Review 
ali the important news of the worl, 
aunatt bias. It is the only news review 
ve, and at the same time is not 
Cy ky. It gives you the the wheat without the chaff. 
poet, hawt saver for msy people . In purpose it is high- 
bow inspiring; it is a protest inst sensa- 


~ Ay the “+ of ventodleeis costing 
ty ie bg net be withont it for m 
hfinder, Wash., D. 













ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
ues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, Motion 
ag Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow Plays, 
eaux, Pamtomimes, Special Entertainments for ut 
olidays, eee, 





Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
H nd every occasion. Large 
should a one 
Dept > UJ 





TEACHERS es oR we 
Hee ey th icra. 
+ ee yy eos 


as Sa Money 


Books 


BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
FISHING AND HuntING. Dutton’s Worl: 
at Work Series. Jn Field and Pasture. J 

Maud Barrows Dutton. 


AMERICAN 


190 pages. 35 cel ts. 


This series will deal with the various peo; les 
in different parts of the world that typif7 the 
race activities all the way up from bar! arism 
This book is written for 
ihe youngest children in school. ‘The stories 
are about Hans in the Eskimo lands, the Indian 
Todo in the Philip- 

They are skilfully 
illustrations 
they 


and the little children can understand 


to enlightenment. 


ited Feather in the woods, 
Alaska. 
told, and full of interest. The 


pines, and Ola in 


are alive with scenes of the countries 
depic t, 
them all. The suggestions for hand work at 
the end of the book are all about the oceupa- 
tions of the people about which the children 
have just learned, and they will feel that they 
are living the early life of these races a] over 
again in doing the things they did. 


THE BARKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 
NEW YORK CITY 

Days AND DEEpDs. Compiled by Burton 
FE. Stevenson and Elizabeth B. Stevenson. 

This is a book of verse for children’s reading 
and speaking. In addition to poetry relating 
to American holidays and to prominent Ameri- 
cans has been added an anthology of the 
seasons and some familiar lyrics. The con- 
New Year’s Day, Wash- 
Memorial Day, Independ- 
Day, Thanksgiving and 
The Special Days for school ob- 
—Arbor Day, Bird Day, Easter, 
Flag Day, Forefather’s Day, Lincoln’s Day, 
St. Valentine, etc., have also appropriate 
Verses devoted to great Americans 


tents are as follows: 
ington’s Birthday, 
ence Day, Labor 
Christmas. 


servance 


selections. 
Such collections as these 
the school and 
the library. The world is too busy and life 


cover many pages. 
are most valuable for the home, 


is too short to hunt up selections which we 
have once known, and any one who will make 
such a volume as this deserves the gratitude 
and patronage of those whom it benefits. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
YORK CITY 
Brooks’ READERS. By Stratton D. Brooks, 
Superintendent of Boston schools. 
First Year. 128 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Second Year. 176 pages. Price, 35 cents. 
Third Year. 248 pages. Price, 40 cents. 
Fourth and Fifth Years. 360 pages. Price, 
5° cents. 
Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Years. 446 pages. 


60 cents. 


NEW 


“These are a most attractive set of readers. 
The author makes special acknowledgement 
to Miss Frances Lillian Taylor for the large 
assistance given in the selection and arrange- 
ment of matter, and in some of the volumes 
for editorial service also. The name of this 
accomplished and experienced teacher eho 
has made readers, and taught teachers as well 
as children for many years, will be a guarantee 
for the carefulness of the work aiid the true 
pedagogical basis on which it rests. The 
literature of these books has been considered 
of fundamental importance. Each volume 
contains a large number of choice illustrations 
and have been nearly all made to fit the sub- 





i. Science Hal 
he 


A Group of Nortt western University Buildings 


PRIMARY 
METHODS 


This Course comprises a series of twenty les- 
sons in preanization, management and methods 
of teaching every branch in the first three 
erage of school, f" @xtended course 

ch the teacher can put to dally use with her 
vant of normal 
ool trafning, for ‘the teacher will have 
her practice classes always before her. 
are no fads introduced; no experimenting is tol- 
e best niethods of securing results 


Ia; it th offers, 


érated. Th 
are presented. 


University are offered 


It-4s 





Other Courses 


NORMAL ELECTIVE COURSES. 
review courses in twenty-two common school 
and high school branches; any five subjects 
constitute a course of study for one tuition fee, 
Thousands of teacher#have prepared for higher 

rade certificates through this department of 
he School; they now teach better schools than 
formerly and receive higher salaries. 

ACADEMIC OOURSES.—Each branch Is a 
thorough, complete course in itself. 

Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Phar- 
maey for those preparing for commercial ca- 
r ~ Over twenty-seven hundred graduates can 
testify to the effectiveness of our instruction. 
For $100 annual se holarships in Northwestern 
by our School for the 
best work if Ite cOrréspondence courses. Inquir- 
fes regarding any courses cordially invited. 


There 


Thorough 













LIMES THROUGH 
YOUR NAME AND ADDR’ 


Wines yoo ank Mireetsrks. weirs 
LOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
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includes 
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Sane Aide, 
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cation, _ 


Interstate School of Correspondence 
Affiliated with Northwestern University 
378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 








whe Men oo ee bey 


AN you tell the differetree 


in lead pencils by 
simply looking at 
them? Very few 
people can. The 
rea! tést Ifes jh the 
lead; if that is bad 
the pencils are pad. 
DIKON’S AMER- 
ICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS are fiade 
entirely on a math- 
ematical formula 
which never varies. 


¢ been planned by experts 
the best educational Dheth 


Would ke to be introducéd to the best 
sénd 16 dats ia stamps and abundant samples will be 


sent you. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co, sermey ty 
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Teachers Class Records 


in boards. Arranged so that each s 
sanding can marked by figures. It is a very - 
record, size 5} x 8. 
Price, 25 Cents 


bene Supplementary Magazine 


—_ magazine devoted to the pub- 


gee and supplementary reading for 

rotat: 736, per year. Special terms tor 
or ate. ess 

The Educator School Supply Co. 


MITCHELL, 5. D. 





TO OUR R OUR READERS — If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only,-to get you interested by their 


necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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(Continued from page 460) 

We smell the turkeys cooking brown, 
The chowder looks so good! 

We’re just as hungry as the bears, 
We’re longing for some food. 

Seventh 

Some friendly Indians have come 
To be our guests to-day; 

And when the feasting all is o’er, 
They’re all to join in play. 

We'll sit and watch them at their sport, 
"Twill be a goodly show; 

We'll not take part, for Pilgrim maids 
Don’t romp like that, you know. 


We thank Thee for our pleasant homes 
On Plymouth’s sandy shore; 
For all the comforts of our lives 
We'll praise Thee more and more. 
We thank Thee for the joyful feast, 
That we’re to have, to-day; 
We hope that every year there’ll be 
A glad Thanksgiving Day. 


The Squirrels’ New Home 


Maup E, BuRNHAM 


A family of squirrels lived in an old tree. There was 
Father Squirrel, Mother Squirrel, Bushy, Frisky, and 
Chippy. 

All summer they had played in the branches of the 
tree, but they had worked too, for their store-house was filled 
with nuts for winter use, for which the squirrels felt com- 
fortable and happy. 

One rainy day, as they sat together in the house, some rain- 
drops fell—plump!—from the ceiling down onto the bright 
maple leaf carpet. At this, Father Squirrel raised his tail 
like an umbrella, and ran out to put a leaf over the hole in the 
roof. When he came back, he said, ‘“‘It cannot be mended 
again, so I think we would better move right away, into a snug 
tree that stands in the next yard.” 

Then all of the squirrels ran down the tree and along the 
fence, and across the yard to the new home. 

Mother Squirrel said, ‘‘I like it!” 

Father Squirrel said, ‘‘I thought you would!” 

Bushy said, “‘It’s a great tree to play tag in!” 

Frisky said, ‘‘ Yes, isn’t it!” 

Chippy, said “‘There’s a such nice cupboard over in the 
corner!” 

Just as the squirrel: 
started to go back for 
their store of nuts, it be- 
gan to rain so hard that 
they finally curled up and 
went to sleep for the 
night. They were waked 
up the next morning, not 
by the rain — for it had 
cleared off — but by a 
curious sound. Everyone 
ran to the door to see 
what it could be! Father 
Squirrel, looked out, so 
did Mother Squirrel, and 
Bushy, and Frisky, and 
Chippy. A man _ was 
cutting down their old 
home with his great axe. 
Chop! Chop! Chop! 

“How thankful we 
ought to be for our 
new home!” said Father 
Squirrel; “‘the old one 
was not safe—and might 
have fallen over at any 
time!” 
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“But what about the store of nuts?” piped up Chippy. 
To be sure! But there was nothing to do but sit in the door- 
way and watch the men, which they did. 

The tree finally fell over onto the lawn. Then the men 
cut the trunk into pieces with a great saw, that went sh-sh- 
sh-sh!* 

When the men found the squirrels’ hole and their store of 
nuts, they threw them on the grass where the squirrels might 
see them. So as soon as the men went away, down from their 
tree came the five squirrels. They filled their cheeks with 
nuts, again and again, and scampered with them to their new 
cupboard, until it was as full as the old one had ever been. 

Father Squirrel and Mother Squirrel lived in the new home 
many years, but by and by Bushy, Frisky, and Chippy, each 
had a new home of his own. 





Verses for Tots 
; LOUISE STEVENS 
K(All rights reserved) 


Pine Needles 


The pines have needles, 
Don’t you know? 
Yet, they never darn nor sew. 


Bare Fields 
The bee no longer is a rover 
For the fields are bare of clover. 
He has earned a winter rest, 
And he knows that home is best. 


The Fall Winds 


The fall winds now their trumpets blow, 
And bid the gray clouds scatter snow. 


Summer. Birds are Gone 


Gone, gone, is the summer 
With its twitter and song; 

But soon, like wee birdlings, 
The snowflakes will throng. 


Jack Frost 
Jack Frost comes so lightly, 
You cannot hear him pass. 
But he touches with his fingers 
Late blossoms ’mid the grass. 


* Made realistic by first blowing the breath out and then drawing it in. 
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Notes 


The first beneficiary of the Carnegie 
}. undation from the Southern States is Prof. 
Lockhart AM., Ph.D. 
P:ofessor Nelson retires from his position at 


\Joxander Nelson, 
\ ishington and Lee University after fifty- 
ty.o vears of continuous service there. 


The playgrounds committee of the Wash- 
Board of Trade, has recommended 


Board of Education that the schoo! 


ijzton 
to the 
playgrounds be kept open every school day. 
‘Teachers are urged to devote at least one after- 
noon 


th 


each week to supervising the play of 
children. 


Noah K. Davis, for thirty-one years pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy in the University cf 
Virginia, is to become a beneficiary of the Car- 
Professor Davis retires in the ful! 
vigor of his intellect and at the height of his 
reputation as a philosopher, teacher, and a 


negie fund. 


man of letters. 


The manufacturers of North Carolina 
are said to be almost unanimously in favor 
of compulsory education and opposed to child 
labor. Some of the mill men have suggested 
the feasibility of a “father to 
reach indolent parents who hang about the 


labor law” 
towns in idleness, depending upon the earn- 
ings of their children who ought to be in school. 


The Scranton, Pa., teachers are making 
the Board 
trol to institute a pension system for aged 
teachers, following the example of New York, 
Philadelphia, and other cities. 


a movement to induce of Con- 


Two plan: 
that teachers 
be retired after reaching a certain age, the 


are under consideration, one 
Board to fix the amount of their pension; the 
other, at a certain age the teachers be placed 
on a substitute list and receive half pay whether 
they teach or not. 


— Philadelphia has raised the salaries of 
its elementary teachers fifty dollars all along 
the line, and thus does something to wipe out 
the stigma of paying its teachers less than any 
other large city. Teachers hereafter will re- 
ceive $520 their first year, instead of $470. 
The old provision for an annual increase of 
thirty dollars for the first ten years of service, 
will remain in force. 

The new five mills school tax provides about 
$200,000 more for the schools than they have 
had heretofore, the total sum for school pur- 
poses for the coming year being in the neigh- 
The 
increased funds gave opportunity for the rais- 
ing of salaries. 


borhood of six and one-quarter millions. 


The increase will affect more 
than 3,600 women, and about 160 men. 

The appropriation for salaries for the past 
year was a trifle over $3,700,000, out of a total 
for school expense of somewhat more than 


$6,000,000. The Board also appropriated 
$50,000 to create a teachers’ retirement fund, 
on condition that the teachers contribute 


an equal sum. There is no doubt of the will- 
ingness of the teachers to contribute their share. 
Probably they will raise it on the basis of a 
levy of one per cent of the annual salary of 
those who have taught less than ten years, 
and two per cent on the salary of those who 
have taught longer than that. The fund of 
$100,000 will be sufficient to provide for super- 
annuated teachers. — Sel. 
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For details about my per- 
sonal instruction, write mc 
which symptoms apply 
f you are suf- 


WN 


Are You Satisfied ? 


bf ering from ang ‘ a 
‘ tt write me fully an 

Any Woman Can Have re will £ kly tell ith- 

Good Health, a Refined ty mm ante aang 
Face Figure Too short 
VERY WOMAN should preserve her + 
health, strength, beauty, poise and, with _ = 
her happiness. It is my success in Thin neck 


treating nearly20,000 womenand myknow!- 
edge = what my work has done for them that 
makes me know I can do as much for you. 
Let me give you a perfectly balanced or- 
ganism. t me give you a perfect blocd 
su ply and circulation; a nervous system in 


Round shouldered 
Superfluous flesh 
Prominent hips 
Protruding abdomen 
Height 

Weight 

Do you stand correctly 


which each nerve center properly directs the ——e guetdiy 
organ itcontrols. The resultant strong vitalit Sledioresa 

wall enable you to resist disease, and | wi Lame back 

make you what you were intended to be— Dullness 

strong, happy, graceful, beautiful— loving — 

and beloved, with a mental c-lm which is life H + 

power and true beauty, making your life a Catarth 

satisfaction to yourself, making you the de- Dizziness 

light and admiration of your friends. Indigestion 


Constipation 


. Give me 15 minutes of ns 

Cy 1 your time each day, in Kidneys 

- y your own e, by fol- Lungs 
lowing my simple directions. Just a little Heart 
peste oe need to make em Go iat MISS COCROFT AT HER DESK Colds 
woman your type. no say iis im- - A Rheumatism 
possible, that nature has not given you the first requirements of health and beauty—I know it Cteculatien 
is possible; I have accomp it for thousands. Blood 


Is your health or figure 
imperfect in any way 
not mentioned here? 

Occupation ? 

What is your age? 

Married or Single * 


Write me TODAY! 


Drugs are Dangerous ; 
I use no drugs. | never treat a pupil | cannot help. If I cannot help you I will tell you so. ; 
Do you think "True Motherhood" means devotion of mother to her family 
I Keep and neglect of herself? True?—No, the true mother is true to her 
Women Young ane of preserving and protecting herself, that she may be of great- 
est service to her family. The true r keeps well, beautiful and young, that she may be 
a true wife—the delight of her husband, his joy, rest, social help and inspiration, and enjoy 
the confidence and admiration of her children. ’ ; 
If you could sit beside me, at my desk, I could, if | would, show you, daily, hundreds of letters from pupils! have helped. 
never vi a confidence, never show a letter without permission; but here are a few snatches frora one morning's mail: 
What My Pupils Say of My Work 


I wish every nervous teacher could know what benefit is to be derived from your physical culture 

I have lost 73 pounds, and was never better. I look ten years younger. 

My constipation and biliousness are entirely relieved am ; 

Just think how I have gained, since I began with you, from 112 to 137% Ibs. in one year 

My catarrh and lungs are much better and my body, which was a bony, crooked structure, is 
actually beginning to look like your picture of correct poise 

My head is steady, the confused feeling having gone. Itisthe best money ever spent for myself 

Just think, Miss Cocroft, before I took up your work I could not eat anything without the great- 
est distress, and now I think I could DIGEST TACKS. I am so happy 
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Remember, I cive you personal instruction, after careful study of your symptoms and condi- 
How to Stand tion. When ae cuueet details about my lessons, | send you, Free, a booklet showing 

you how to stand and walk correctly, with a — correct ws ~ = dressing 2 

rite me fully about your case, also letting me know your faults of figure, etc. | wi 
Personal —— a aeen study of your case and will fet you know whether I can help you or not. 
Instructions Your letter wi Id in strict confidence. I never publish letters without special per- 
mission, though I can send you hundreds of testimonials from women | have helped, who are only too 
glad to have me show their letters. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 45, 57 Washington St., Chicago 


Author of “Growth in Silence," “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Ete. 
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NOTE: Miss Cocroft, as President of Physical Culture Extension Work in America, needs no further introduction 














THE HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. By a Primary Teacher 


A Manual of Instruction and Suggestion for Primary Teachers Based on the principles of Froebel. Endorred 
by leading Educators wuo have tested it. More than two years of work sysiematized to meet the needs of the 
Little People and Teachers. New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance and 


love for the study. A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat work. Suggestions on the Multiplication 
Table are worth the price of the book. 


** Earnest teachers cannot afford to be without it..’"—City Superintendent. 
** Every primary teacher will find it helpful, no matter what method is being used.””—A primary teacher, 
Cloth, 8vo. 177 illustrations. Price, 55 cents. Copies can be obtained directly from the author. 


Address EMILY BENTON PAGE, Groton, Tompkins County, New York 





EVERYDAY PLANS 


FOR ALL GRADES 
Complete in Four Numbers - Autumn, Winter, Spring, Summer 
Autumn Number Now Ready 
Price, 35 cents a copy. $1.25 tor the Complete fet. 
By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie McCabe of the Piqua, Ohio, Schools. 
Everyday Plans 
They contain such matter as the teacher needs in her everyday work to 


make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. They tell how to do and 
what to do and supply the material with which to work. 


TUMN - 19°6-NUMBER 
CM IT 
is a new set of plan books written and arranged 
by teachers for teachers. 


\TEACHERS 
EVERY Dy 
PLANS 


Subjects treated: Music—Art—Nature Study—Lancuage and Liters 
ture —Stories of Industry and History —iographiex —Geography— 
Special Day Programs—Poems and Memorr Gems —Storiea— Helps in 
Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work. 


is replete with drills, hew games, lists of songs, 
Everyday Plans poems, stories, books on various subjects, sugges 


tions and references. 


Handsome covers, beautiful illustrations, printed on excellent paper, 
convenient size—every page attractive and helpful. No progressive teacher 
can resist the temptation to subscribe after seeing the Autumn number 
Subscribe for the complete set now. Your money cheerfully refunded if 
they do not prove entirely satisfactory. 

Everyday Plans, full set. a-d World's Events one year, 
only $1.50; with Normal Instructor, 81 75; with Primary 
Plans, Teachers’ World, Success, or Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, $1.85 


WORLD’S EVENTS PUB. CO., 180 Normal St., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 














TO OUR READERS —If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it new, 
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THE TEACHERS HELPERS 





The Teachers’ Helpers are without question the finest 
PLAN BOOKS for teachers published. They are 
edited by some of the ablest and most practical teach- 
ersin the country. They give programs, methods, 
songs, drawing. and devices for each month in the 
year,and are beautifully and prefusely illustrated. 
Four books In the series; named Autumn, Winter, 
Spring, and Summer respectively. The Summer 
number covers work for the whole year and is larger 
than the others. Cover designs done in beautiful 
three-color work. Money refunded to any purchaser 
who is not more than satisfied. 
PRICES: Each Number(except Summer) $ .55 
Summer No.|largerthanothers] .50 
Send today for copy or ask for further informa- 
tion. Address 


Teachers’ Helper, 
[Department K, Minneapolis, Minn J 














Your Poems May be Worth 

OWN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
wang: Send them to us for the music. 
WRITERS Accept no offer before reading 
Music, Seng and Money It is free 

HALES MUSIC «0 , 228 Star Bidg., Chicago. 


NO MORE WORRY ABOUT THE 


DRAWING LESSON 


Send for 





Get a drawing chart. 
circular. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield Street, Poston, Mass. 


SONG-POEMS ROYALTY, introduced 


and popularized Music written or perfected if needed. 
Send Mss for examination. Copyright secured in 
your name if desired. 


Popular Music Pub. Co.,(inc. 946 Enterprise Bldg., Chicago 


FVER MAN OR 


WOMAN 


CAN MAKE $5 
Ali we ask of you is ‘cat ys asscaicn 


Father, Brothers Sons and Relatives to this 
advertisement and ask them to write us for free 


samples. 
you will receive a @5 pres- 


For this servic ent with every suit ordered, 


if your name is mentioned when writing for samples. 


Me who write for our samples, not having had 

their attention called to this advertisement by 
some one else, are entitled to this $5 present with 
their order. 


’ 
With free sar les of our 810 Suits, we 
p will send illustrations of 
hundreds of useful and valuable articles from which to 
select the $5 presents. These include gentlemen’s fine 
furnishing goods, ladies’ silk waists, tailor-made skirts, 
tur scarfs, decorated dinner sets, opera glasses, suit 
cases, fine musical instruments, etc. 


Presents will be shipped with suits 


Our Hand Tailored $10 Suits «<\ 


St value ever shown and are equal to suits made by 
your local tailor at $20, having all the style and wear- 
ing qualities of a $25 suit. 

tis safe to order from us for we guarantee to fill 
your ordér exactly, or all your money promptly 
returned 

Write us to-day; 
samples and full 4 


15 cents. 





and music published ON 





by return mail you receive free 
escription of preseats, etc 


M. H. LEWIS & CO., 
226 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


pe 





Notes 


— Those who are interested in School 
Entertainments will be glad to know of the 
many novel and unusual attractions that have 
just been published by March Brothers, Leb- 
anon, Ohio. These very happy Entertain- 
ments are provided for Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, and the other holidays, as well as for all 
Send to March Brothers, Leb- 
anon, Ohio, for full Catalog. 


other times. 





SCOLDING 

The following is an extract from a lecture by 
Felix Adler upon the subject of the manage- 
ment of children. It was addressed to parents, 
but is equally good for teachers. It is worth 
reading and pondering over, for it is rich in 
good common sense suggestions. 

“One feels tempted to say to some parents: 
“You do not succeed as well as you might in 
the training of your children, because you 
talk too much.’ The less you say the more 
effective will your discipline be. Let your 
measures speak for you. When punishment 
is necessary, let it come upon the child like the 
action of a natural law — calm, unswerving, 
inevitable. Do not attempt to give reasons 
or to argue with the child concerning the pun- 
If the child 
is in danger of thinking your punishment un- 
just, it may be expedient to explain the reasons 
of your action, but do so after the punishment 


ishment you are about to inflict. 


has been inflicted. There are parents who 
are perpetually scolding their children. The 
fact that they scold so much is proof of their 
educational helplessness. They do not know 
what measures of discipline to apply, hence 
they scold. Often their scolding is due to 
momentary passion.and the child intuitively) 
detects that this is so. If the parent is in ill- 
humor, a mischievous prank, a naughty word, 
an act of disobedience sometimes puts him 
into a towering passion; at other times the 
same offense, or even worse offenses, are passed 
over with a meaningless ‘Don’t do it again.’ 
The child perceives this vacillation, and learns 
to look upon a scolding as a mere passing 
shower, hiding its head under shelter until 
the storm has blown over. Other parents 
are given to delivering lengthy homilies to 
their children and then often express surprise 
that all their sound doctrine, all their beauti- 
If they 


would pause to consider for a moment they 


ful sermons, have no effect whatever. 


could easily see why their lectures have no 
effect, why they pass ‘in at one ear and out at 
the other.’ Their lectures on right and wrong 
are generally too abstract for the child’s com- 
prehension, and often do not touch its case at 
all. Moreover, the iteration of the same ding- 
dong has the effect of blunting the child’s 
apprehension. 

_ “A stern rebuke is occasionally necessary 
and does good, but it should be short, clear, 
incisive. A moralizing talk with an older 
child &metimes good. The parent 
should not, however, indulge in generalities, 
but, looking over the record of the child for 
the past weeks or months, should pick out the 
definite points in which it has transgressed, 
thus holding up a picture of the child’s life to 
its own eyes to reinforce the memory of its 


does 


faults and stimulate its conscience. In general 
it may be said that the less the parent talks 
about’ moral delinquencies the better. On 
this rule of parsimony in respect to words par- 
ticular stress is to be laid.” — Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Educaticen 




















see our ad, a the 
it issue of this journal? 
t described the choicest 
and newest material for your 


Thanksgiving Program! 


Look it Aa Let us send our cata. 
loge of Holiday Goods, Bnter- 
tainments, Stencils, ete, 
MARCH BROTHERS, 
208-210-212 Wright Aveoue, 
Lebanon, Ohio, 














DIPLOMAS 


AND 


CERTIFICATES 
DESIGNED AND FILLED 


Resolutions, Memorials, eto. 
Engrossed. 


Letter Heads Designed. 
Calling Cards written. 


Souvenir Envelopes and Post-cards 
painted in water color. 


Penmanship, Lettering and Drawing 
taught by mail. 


For terms address 


YW. ANDERSON 
Penman and Designer 
205 High St., Montgomery, Ala, 


SEAT WORK 


Hiawatha Drawing and 
Sewing Cards 
This set of 16 cards is intended 
for use in connection with ‘+ The 
Story of Hiawatha,” * Stories of the 
Red Children,’’ ete. Price, 25 cents. 


Bird Outlines for Color 
Work 
Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, of common 
birds, with full directions for color- 
ing on each card, These cards are 
equally good for sewing cards or out- 
line drawing. Price, 25 cents. 


Doll Outline Cards for 
Color Work and 
Drawing 
Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, with full 

directions for eoloring on each card. 

Price, 25 cents. 








Primary Language Cards 
Sixty unique cards with index, pre- 

pared by one of Boston’s most suc- 

cessful teachers. Useful for Spelling, 

Punctuation and Language Work. In 

neat box. Price, 25 cents. 

Educational Publishing Co. 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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Notes 


—In Massachusetts the gain in the number 
of children of school age exceeds the gain in 
the population. This is due to the increased 
immigration from countries where large fami- 
lies are the rule. The ratio of public school 
enrollment to population remains practically 
unchanged, showing that the excess of school 
population is taken care of by private schools. 


-The movement of starting schools in 
Korea has become almost a mania. They are 
springing up on all sides and there is hardly 
a Korean of wealth who has not become a 
patron of an educational establishment of 
some kind. All enlightened Koreans have 
come to appreciate the fact, that until at least 
primary education is general throughout their 
country they cannot hope to emerge from 
heir present oppressed condition. 


— That the good old-fashioned county 
teachers’ institute is on the decline and will 
within a few years be a thing of the past, is a 
self-evident fact. According to the official 
statement discussed from the state superin- 
tendent’s office, there are ninety-nine county 
Fifty-four 
of these held two weeks’ sessions, forty-four 


institutes held in Iowa this year. 


were for one week, and one for three weeks. 
The decline is doubtless due to the large in- 
crease in the number of summer schools of 
six weeks in every section of the state. Years 
ago the average county institute lasted two 
weeks without fail, but the teachers now go 
to the six weeks’ summer term in every part 
of lowa.—Ex. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


— The compulsory attendance law of Mis- 
souri, in force only a year, has restored their 
rights to 2,000 children who were unlawfully 
employed, but are now emancipated from 
the clutches of soulless employers and are 
back in school. About 22,000 cases have been 
investigated, and so reluctant was capital to 
release its grasp on these little slaves that in 
some 1,900 cases the officers had to go to the 
courts to enforce the rights of the children. 
Mr. Quin of St. Louis has proved an efficient 
truant officer. 


— One of the blindest methods of treating 
teachers that has ever come to notice is that 
of a Southside County in Virginia, whose eco- 
nomical district School Board is turning back 
into the State treasury $400 of last year’s 
appropriation. First grade teachers there 
received $25; second grade, $22.50, and third 
grade, $20. If the unexpended money had 
been used for the pay of the teachers, the pur- 
pose for which it was appropriated, it would 
have meant an increase of seventy-five per 
cent in their salaries. As it is the money must 
legally go back to the State. That the schools 
in the county in question are poor, it is unnec- 
essary to say; and the District Board stupidly 
criticises the schools and the teachers, who 
cannot afford to work more than one session. 
The county and district are supposed to raise 
a sum equal to the State appropriation, but 
in this, as in many regions which have a pre- 
dominating negro population, the amount 
realized from local sources is far less than the 
State appropriation, and the whole school 
management seems to be dictated by false 


ideas of economy. — Ex. 


467 


— The “Roosevelt” spelling is to be official 
in Iowa and South Dakota. The thirteen 
hundred students in the Normal Schools at 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., and Yankton, S. D., are 
to use the three hundred approved words in 
all manuscripts and school papers. The 
state superintendents of both Iowa and South 
Dakota have announced the change officially. 


Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease originating in 
impure blood and requiring constitutional 
treatment acting through and purifying the 
blood for its radical and permanent cure. 
The greatest constitutional remedy is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


In usual liquid form or in chocolated tab- 
lets known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 
Nasal and other local forms of catarrh 
are relieved by Catarrlets, which allay in- 
flammation and deodorize discharge. 50c. 








TUsT PUBLISHED 


SCHOOL-ROOM 


PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


FOR 


NOVEMBER 


By the Popular Author 
ALICE E. ALLEN 
Price, 25 Cents 








Educational Pubiishing Company 
Chicago New York 
Berkeley, Cal 


Boston 
Atlanta 





PRIMARY EDUCATION AND POPULAR EDUCATOR 


WILL AGAIN BE IN THE FIELD FOR 1906-1907 


With the Strongest and [ost Popular Clubbing Offers 
HOLD BACK SUBSCRIPTIONS! ! 


Until you receive our Annual Clubbing Circular, which will be sent on application, as soon as issued from the 


press, early in November. 


Send in now names and addresses of yourself and friends, and Clubbing Circulars will be mailed from the earliest 


issue. 


We are fortunate in being able to make at this time the 


FOUR LEADING CLUB OFFERS 


No changes can be made in any offer. 


Nove that Delineator and McClure’s appear in a club the first time for several 





years. ‘This is an opportunity that may not occur again for another decade. Magazines of each club sent to one or 
separate addresses. . 
CLUB NO. 
CLUB NO. 1 Reg. Price Reg. Price 
World’s Work ? . . 7 $3.00 Success . ° ° ° . . $1.00 
Delineator ‘ , ‘ ° ; 1.00 , Review of Reviews . ° . 3 00 Our Price 
McClure’s Magazine 1.00 Our Price icine» c¢c#  * , . 1.00 $4.25 
Popular Educator, or i “Be 1.00 . 
Primary Education, each j . $4.25 Primary Education, each j — \ 
$6.00 $6.00 
CLUB NO. 3 CLUB NO. 4 
Reg. Price Reg. Price O Pri 
The Musician . ‘ , $1.50 , Modern Writing Master ° , - $1.00 ur Price 
Popular Educator, or ya Our Price Popular Educator, or \ 1.0 $1.65 
Primary Education, each . - — $2.25 Primary Education, each ; : . All three for 
$2.50 . $2.00 


‘The Musician,” published by the well-known Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, is devoted to the educational interests of Music, 
and embodies the best ideas, gained by experience, of the leaders in the musical world. 
‘*The Modern Writing Master,” the Teachers’ Journal, is devoted to the modern way of teaching practical writing in public and 


private schools of America, according to the Whitehouse Plan. 


Published every other school month, each number containing definite work for eight weeks. 
Publisher, 100 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


It is issued expressly for teachers, and is not intended for pupils. 


W. A. Whitehouse, Editor and 


A year’s issue will make a penmanship manual of much value to every teacher. 


While we shall make aloud call, unusually alluring by its proffer of mutual advantage, for a marked increase of circulation the en- 
suing season, yet we gratefully acknowledge that we now have a subcription list larger by many thousands than that of any other two 
educational journals of similar class, with the exception of two. 

A postal card sent at once will secure the entry of names and addresses on our Clubbing Circular waiting list. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
224-228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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